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REASONS WHY 


BROOKS’S READERS 
ARE THE BEST 


2, They are conspicuous for their easy gradation, 


8. They impress upon the child pure and attractive 


both in thought and in expression. 

2. They group together lessons of a similar nature; 
and topics relating to kindred subjects recur regularly. 

3. They help the child to learn to read, and they do 
this in such a manner that he will like to read. 

4. They furnish him with an occupation which ap- 
peals to his interests. 

5. They make him familiar with the masterpieces of 
many famous writers. 

6. They give him a discriminating taste for the 
best literature. 

7. They lead to the acquisition of knowledge con- 
cerning many subjects. : 


ideals of life and conduct. 
9. They cultivate the imagination by pleasing tales 
of fancy. 

10. They teach a love of country by means of patri- 
otic selections. 

ll. They give glimpses into the life of other lands, and 
enlarge the child’s view of the world in which he lives. 

12. They develop the child’s memory by the use of 
choice selections for memorizing. 

13. In mechanical appearance, as well as in contents, 
they are perfect examples of schoolbook making; and 
= illustrations are noteworthy for their artistic excel- 
ence, 


Send for illustrated descriptive circular of Brooks’s Readers—and write also for infor- 
mation regarding the new [lelodic [Music Series and [lilne’s Progressive Arithmetics. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Text-Books in Language and Grammar always successful and popular where used. None more so. 
DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH (for Bed and 4th grades) LANGUAGE 
LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES — ENGLISH GRAMMAR, — constituting the 
“INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 


If not acquainted with these books it will be advantageous for you to become so. 
Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 


THE COOK-CROPSEY ARITHMETI 


By Joun W. Coow, President, Illinois State Normal University, and 
iss N. CROPSEY, Assistant Superintendent of City Schools, Indianopolis. 


THE NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC ., $ .45 THE NEW ADVANCED ARITHMETIC $ .60 
(The Standard Series of Mathematics) 


Presents three years’ work based upon carefully selected exer- 
cises that are in the highest degree practical, developing the 
subject systematically and training the pupil to think. Abun- 
dant drill-work in fundamental operations. Intended for use 
in the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Elementary Grades. 


A NOTABLE 
NEW SERIES 


Representative of what is best and most progres- 
sive in present-day methods. Principles are 
clearly presented, and processes logically devel- 
oped with the constant aim to stimulate naturally 
the pupil's reasoning powers. 


Full information regarding these new terts glad/y sent to any address upon request. 


_ SILVER, 


New York 


BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 
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AITON’S 
DESCRIPTIVE 
SPELLER 


The dest and most popular six-year 
course in spelling now in print. 


SMITRH’S 
ARITHMETICS 


Three-Book Series 


Suited to all grades below the high school. 

Although but recently published, it is now 
being used with success in the following 
towns of Massachusetts : — 


Fall River Pawtucket 
Worcester Watertown 
Haverhill Weymouth 


Westfield 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Oakland Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
— TO PRUVE that Daus’ “ Ti 
is the a simplest device for 


ty 
written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap 5s 
without deposite, on ten (10 
fam days’ trial. 


Price $1.50 leas trade 


or n 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


ART EDUCATION 
Drawing Book Course 


An entirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils’ 
individual use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 
in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color. 

Each book contains full and definite suggestions for the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the various lessons. Special help given 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. An exe 
tensive glossary of terms in each book. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-25 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicais, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 

2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton; 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Yorng Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lowea grammar grades. 


Discount on large orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.— The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 

iration. Any subscriber wish'ng to stop his paper must notify the 

blishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
paper is sent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or any one else to 
order the paper stopped for you. . 

Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in 
thew address giving both the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the poper if sent to a former address, until} 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date follow- 
ing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail te 
appear on the label of the second issue after the date of remittance, 
subscribers should notify us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JoURNAL fail to reacha 
subscriber, he wiil confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us 
of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all com- 
munications for the pages of the JoURNAL should be addressed to A. 
E. WinsuiP, Editor ll letters pertaining to the business manage- 
ment of the JoURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), : $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . - $3.00 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsofthreeormore, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 vie 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ” 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and ail] names are sent in by one person at one time. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


A. W. MUMFORD, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Mr. Mumford is also General Agent for the States of Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. and Lllinois. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Bacon: To spend too much time in studies is 
sloth. 


James Mutcu: Nothing could be 
more splendidly useless than the man who knows 
everything and can do nothing. 


Witiiam Hearst: The success of 
a movement depends not upon whether it is new, 
but upon whether it is needed. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. H, Par.in, Quincy, Mass.: 
Many children never find themselves until they be- 
gin to use their hands in some manual art. 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN P. Reyno ips, Bristo/, 
R.1.: Every teacher should be looking for some- 
thing better. Just so soon as a teacher comes to be 
satisfied with her present position and ceases to look 
for something higher, just so soon will that teacher 
cease to grow. 


H. A. Hemenway, School of Horticulture, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; When we look over the statistics 
from the last government census we find that one- 
fifth of the deaths in the United States are caused 
by pulmonary troubles due to in-door life in the 
cities ; we cannot too strongly advocate the school 
garden as a means of teaching boys and girls in- 
dustry, keeping them off the street corners, and 
bringing them out into the open air and sunshine, 
and thus preventing this awful waste of human 
life. 


Principat Jean L. Gowpy, Logan School, Min- 
neapolis: The teacher must be a just judge. She 
must always take time to be just. She should 
never hurriedly feel that she must place some sort 
of a sentence on a child, that she may go on with 
alesson. The lesson can wait. It can be taken up 
and comparatively little damage be done, but chil- 
dren are very quick to detect injustice, and the re- 
sentful feeling aroused by it may never be over- 
come. A child’s character may be changed by a 
hasty and unjust sentence. : 


Hon. W. W. Sretson, LIL... D., State Superin- 
tendent, Maine: One cannot retain his courage 
unless he sees more years into the future than the 
records tell him have passed. He must possess his 
soul, see from whence life came, whither it is go- 
ing, and be content to add his contribution to aid 
in giving it breadth and richness. He must also 
discern and help others to appreciate the music 
that has no vocal expression, the grace that finds 
no outward form, and the thought that seeks no 


words to give it utterance if he would live abun- 
dantly. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT IDEALIZED. 


BY B. C. GREGORY, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 

I hold the two essential characteristics of a 
rational theory of administration to be, a practical 
recognition of the individuality of the teacher, and 
a practical recognition of her worth. 

The recognition of a teacher’s individuality needs 


-no explanation, but, with some superintendents, it 


needs defence. It should seem all but self-evident 
that a teacher will do her work most easily when 
she*does it in her own way; and a teacher’s best 
work is always her easiest work. All progress is 
most rapid along the lines of least resistance. A 
superintendent who imposes his way on a teacher 


simply increases the resistance. The emphasis here. 


is on the word imposes. 

Those who believe that the foregoing proposi- 
tion means the disorganization of all administra- 
tion have never discovered the most surprising 
fact in the whole matter of administration, viz.: that 
when the teacher has fully grasped the thought that 
the superintendent really respects her individuality, 
and honestly desires her to follow it, then she is the 
most desirous of knowing and availing herself of 
his way. Then, his suggestion has more force than 
a command. Thus we arrive at the semi-paradox 
that the superintendent secures the best enforce- 
ment of his own individuality by not enforcing it. 

In this case, however, it is not the superintend- 
ent’s will or schemes or methods that are enforced. 
It is his personality, and this carries with it the will, 
schemes, and methods, so far as they are inherently 
worthy. Froebel says that we can impose nothing 
on the spirit of a man, we can merely control cer- 
tain outward actions. But, he further says, spirit 
nevertheless affects spirit, and thus in the end most 
effectively controls action. 

Every thoughtful superintendent knows what this 
means when applied to the relation of teacher and 
pupil. The characteristic about which the critic 
should concern himself the most, in considering 
this relation of teacher and pupil, is what may be 
called the atmosphere of the room; that is, the ap- 
parent motive which characterizes the work of the 
children. In the ideal case, the teacher controls 
and does not seem to be controlling. The attitude 
of the class is that of loyalty. Now, why may not 
this picture also represent the relation of superin- 
tendent and teacher? I happen to know that it can. 
I have tested the principle so long that I have 
nearly forgotten that there is any other way. Why 
is not loyalty the highest expression of a teacher’s 
relation to the superintendent, and why is it not 
also the most promising state of mind on which to 
predicate administrative success? With the 
teacher, as with the child, the very highest attain- 
ment is reached only when the individual himself 
wants to do what the superior wants him to do. 
But such a state of mind can never be imposed; it 
must be educed. 
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Considering the second characteristic of success- 
ful supervision, noted at the beginning of this 
paper, viz., the practical recognition of the teacher’s 
worth; it may be suggested that visitation is not 
for the exclusive purpose of finding out the weak- 
ness of the class or the teacher. Anyone who goes 
into a class with the determination to look for 
faults only will have an easy task in the very best 
classes. And further, it is not even smart to merely 
find out weakness; it is a great deal harder to dis- 
cover a promise of success beneath the weakness, 
to know what weakness is inherent and cannot be 
removed, and to know what is accidental ; to ascer- 
tain what the drift of the teaching is, whether it is 
upward and what is its peculiar direction ; to ascer- 
tain the teacher’s mode of thinking, to find out the 
extent of her preparation, of her enthusiasm; to 
find out to what extent she is hampered by unfavor- 
able circumstances, and in wuat way it is possible 
to advise her. 

The superintendent who sets such a task for him- 
self will find it his duty to regard excellencies 
rather more than deficiencies, and his notes will in 
most cases contain more of the former than of the 
latter. And he will find it his duty, also, to com- 
municate the excellencies as well as the deficiencies 
in private conversation with the teacher. The 
teacher then learns (often with surprise) that the 
superintendent recognizes her power and under- 
stands her individuality. She then believes in her- 
self, and she believes that he believes in her, and 
she believes in him. Is it possible to assume a more 
hopeful state of things? No one who does not be- 
lieve in himself can make the most of himself; and 
no one who is not conscious of another’s confidence 
can admit that other into his own confidence; and 
finally, no one who does not believe in another can 
come under his influence. 

This creed fs simply the application to the 
teacher of Froebel’s claim regarding the child, that 
there is no true development where the individual 
to be developed is not made conscious of his power. 
And Froebel distinctly means power. In the case 
of the child, he is to be made conscious of power; he 
is not to be made conscious of failure. Too fre- 
quently the teacher emphasizes failure. It is a mis- 
take. Emphasize success, emphasize power. 
Don’t evolve consciousness of defeat. This is un- 
questionably true of the child. Why should it be 
less true of the teacher? 

Experience has removed all my uncertainty as 
regards this question. I have seen too many teach- 
ers respond to the tomic power of discriminating 
recognition. Where it fails, I have small hope of 
the success of coercive measures. Criticism of. de- 
ficiencies has its uses; no superintendent would 
dream of dispensing with it. Unfortunately, we 
are in no danger of erring on that side of the ques- 
tion. But granting its necessity and its value, the 
proposition still holds good that the criticism to 
which the teacher will ultimately owe her profes- 
sional salvation is not destructive, but constructive. 


L. E. Y., Ohio: The Journal of Education is very 


satisfactory. You are doing education in our coun- 
try a great service. 


October 25, 1906. 
THE MAKING OF A TEACHER. 


BY G. W. A. LUCKEY. 


University of Nebraska. 


We still hear, occasionally, the expression: 
“Teachers are born not made.” The same is 
equally true of men in other walks of life. In every 
line some individuals seem to possess the qualities 
of success to a greater degree than others. The 
difficulty is, the born teachers are not born fast 
enough to supply the demand, and we are com- 
pelled to assist nature by developing a few teachers 
out of those not so designated by birth. 

The best refutation of the idea that “Teachers are 
born not made,” is seen in the increasing number 
and stability of training schools for teachers. Bar- 
ring a few, early philanthropic movements, the first 
normal schools for the training of teachers were es- 
tablished in Germany, 1748, Austria, 1767, France, 
1810, England, 1840, United States, 1839. Since. 
then normal school instruction has become univer- 
sal in the teaching profession of Germany and 
France, and quite general in England and United 
States. 

The fallacious statement is often made, that ‘“‘any- 
one who knows a subject can teach it.” This 
thought never was true, and it is farther from the 
truth to-day than formerly. Not infrequently our 
best scholars are our poorest teachers. The fact 
that you see the truth is no warrant that you have 
the ability to make others see it. The true teacher 
must possess something more than scholarship. 
To teach a subject in the light of present thought 
one must not only know it thoroughly and believe 
in it, but he must know the nature of the individual 
to be taught, and the conditioning factors of mental 
growth. 

The new education is based upon the bio- 
logic conception of life, and lays stress upon 
the processes of growth and _ development 
rather than upon general discipline and the 
impartation of knowledge. It gives new mean- 
ing to education an increases the responsi- 
bility of the teacher. It conceives the individual 
as intimately connected with the past as well 
as with the present, and makes the two condition- 
ing factors of education heredity and environment, 
both of which must be studied with care in order 
that the individual may be placed into possession 
of his true inheritance. The child at birth may be 
considered as a bundle of potentialities or educable 
nerve elements which it is the purpose of education 
to develop into dynamic forces. 

Evolution in the organic world is based upon the 
laws of variation and the survival of the fittest. 
By fittest is meant that which nature finds most ad- 
vantageous, useful, or adaptable. These laws seem 
to hold in the mental world, but I do not believe 
they can be said to hold in the moral world. There 
is another and higher force that must be reckoned 
with in our systems of education—it is the law of 
service. I believe the greatest motive in life, espe- 
cially in adult life, is that of service, and it is the 
one held in highest esteem by all. The sympathy 
of humanity can always be relied upon in any 
struggle between the weak and the strong, and he 
who has made himself truly serviceable to others 
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will never want for friends or defenders. This great 
socializing force is constantly interfering with the 
execution of the law of the survival of the fittest as 
formerly understood. It is the constant effort of 
humanity to make the weak strong. 

In a certain sense every normal individual may 
be said to live two different lives—one for self, the 
other for the race. In a certain measure this holds 
true in both the plant and animal kingdom. At 
first the food goes to the growth of the physical 
organism—body growth—then to maintaining 
waste and preparation for reproduction. We see 
the selfish life of the child, the altruistic life of the 
adult, and the over lapping—now one, now the 
other—of youth. It is this that causes the struggle 
known as the stress and strain of adolescence. 

It is no easy matter to select a calling that will 
permit us to live in continual harmony with our 
highest ideals and be happy, progressive, and truly 
serviceable to others. To many the teacher’s call- 
ing is such a profession. 

Owing tothe different forecast work in evolu- 
tion, the life of the individual is one continual 
struggle between higher and lower passions—be- 
tween that which is animal and that which is 
human. The mainspring of progress is effort—the 
reaching out of the human heart toward that which 
is higher and truer. 

Civilization is the result of man’s effort to reach 
higher levels. To be in harmony with this move- 
ment means true pleasure on the part of the in- 
dividual, and appreciation on the part of others. 
No one can escape responsibility. Everyone is 
exerting an influence, whether he desires to do so 
or not. 

In a broad sense everyone is a teacher. The 
lawyer, the physician, the minister, the merchant, 
the editor, the parents are continually teaching and 
making the world better or worse by their influence 
and example. But in the narrower sense the 
teacher is one of that class of persons who has con- 
secrated himself to the work of guiding others in 
their development and struggle upward. 

Probably no other profession furnishes so valu- 
able a safeguard to character. It is easier to do 
right and overcome temptations when much is ex- 
pected of you, and the teacher’s environment is of 
necessity one of the highest moral tone. The inno- 
cence, trust, and confidence of the children are a 
continual inspiration. Under such an environment 
weak indeed must be the individual who goes 
astray. The very nature of his calling enables him 
to be always on dress parade ready at any moment 
to meet his warmest and truest friends. Again the 
true teacher is always a student. The more he 
knows the better he teaches. In fact, when he 
ceases to grow he ceases to teach. There is an at- 
mosphere of life about children that is exceedingly 
stimulating and healthful. Living with youth keeps 
one youthful in soul if not in body. No one can be- 
come a teacher of children without being benefited, 
thereby. 

The teacher is one of a great profession, number- 
ing in the common schools of the United States 
alone 540,000, with an enrollment of over 16,000,000 
children. Every year the teaching profession is be- 
coming more and more permanent, and it affords 
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opportunity for growth and development equal to 
if not greater than that of any other profession. No 
field seems to afford better opportunity for true ser- 
vice than the teaching profession, and this is espe- 
cially true at the present mollfeat—Address. 


WALK HAND IN HAND WITH NATURE. 


BY MRS, E. B. WILSON, 
Jefferson, lowa. 


If Whittier had given a fuller write-up of the 
well-known “Barefoot Boy,” so famed for his 
“knowledge never learned in school,” as inevi- 
tably as results follow causes, this lad’s later life 
would have been a record of a keen-eyed, apprecia- 
tive, broad-minded man who loved his fellowmen 
and the wonderful world of nature. A boy who 
could use his eyes so well on the “tenants of the 
wood” was cultivating the careful observation re- 
quired by the successful physician, the skilled 
mechanic, the engineer, or any other successful 
workman. 

Let us imagine what would have happened if a 
school teacher of the Mr. Worldly Wiseman type 


had found this boy “with cheek of tan” when he was 
out learning,— 


“Hew the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his ceil, 
And the groundmole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung: 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow,” 


and all the rest of that knowledge based upon such 
a solid foundation of sense training, that the boy’s 
whole nature was disciplined and prepared for some 
useful work. 

We may conceive Mr. Worldly Wiseman accost- 
ing such a one in these words :— 

“You lazy, truant boy, you should hurry to 
school and be plying your book with diligence, that 
you may obtain knowledge. This is not a trade, or 
language, or metaphysics. I would have all such 
idle fellows as you kept after school, and thrashed, 
and made to get your lessons.” 

To-day there are some teachers of this same type 
whose work indicates that they think all knowledge 
is between the covers of a text-book, in the bottom 
of a well, or at the far end of a telescope. God pity 
the child who comes under the deadening influence 
of such a teacher, whose work is to serve chill and 
arid book information. 

Books, like the school furniture, and other 
equipments, should be regarded as only tools with 
which to do educational work. The purpose of 
education is not to give the child a certain amount 
of knowledge, but to awaken his faculties, and give 
him the use of his own powers. The child who is 
taught “to walk hand in hand with nature” is lay- 
ing up good educational assets for future years. 
The time will come when it will seem as stupid, yes, 
as criminal, to neglect the proper training of the 
child’s senses as to fail to teach him to read. 
These are the essential and closely related reasons 
why the child’s senses should be cultivated:— 

1. The five senses are the five great gateways 
to knowledge; if they are keenly cultivated, the 
child becomes early in life a receptive being pre- 
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pared to gain from his environment, knowledge on 
every hand. Herbert Spencer says: “The education 
of the senses neglected, all after education partakes 
of a drowsiness and@imsufficiency which is impos- 
sible to cure.” The Alief difference between a wise 
man and an ignorant one is, not that the first is ac- 
quainted with regions invisible to the second, away 
from common sights and interest, but that he 
understands the common things which the second 
only sees. 

John Burroughs says: “Perhaps the greatest 
thing that can be done for children is to teach them 
to ‘use their eyes and ears, in learning about the 
wonderful things in the world of nature. When- 
ever a child has learned to discriminate the birds, 
or the plants, or the geographical features of a 
country, it is as if new and keener eyes had been 
added. Not outward eyes, but inward eyes.” In 
time past, when there were few books, instead of 
reading about a thing men studied it with their 
own senses. How was it that Shakespeare became 
the best educated man of any age? Every man, 
whether a genius, or a commonplace individual, is 
a product, an exemplification of cause and effect. 
A human being may not be properly developed be- 
cause of the lack of a fitting environment. Shakes- 
peare had two of the essential elements in an educa- 
tion. His parents were keen observers, and taught 
him “to walk hand in hand with nature” ; and all his 
haunts were amid the most beautiful surroundings 
of nature. From a study of his plays, we know that 
his mind became a vast reservoir of facts and 
fancies ; these were never gained from the gloomy 
walls of King Edward’s grammar school. Visit this 
great poet’s land, wander through Stratford 
meadows gay with flowers; linger in ‘‘the forest of 
Arden”; review again the history, customs, and 
traditions of this, the heart of “merrie, old Eng- 
land”; and you will better understand how Shakes- 
peare gained his education. His soul was never 
dwarfed and narrowed by an education of books, 
books, nothing but books. If a man reads very 
hard, as the old anecdote reminds us, he will have 
little time to think. Every great leader of thought, 
or action, has had sense training from some source. 

Because Robert Burns was close to mother 
earth, because his senses were developed, nature 
taught him to read from her great book. The sun 
of Scotland sparkles in his verse; the birds sing in 
it; in his lines the reader catches the gentle mur- 
mur of the Bonnie Doon, and “Sweet Afton’’; his 
all-embracing song pictures the simple, common 
things of life, all because he knew and loved them. 
He was great because his senses were trained. 

There is truth in Walter Savage Landor’s fine 
lines :-— 

“We are what suns and winds and waters make us; 

The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 

Fashion and win their nursling with a smile.” 


The more we “walk hand in hand with nature,” 
the more we understand her secrets. Primitive 
man was the slave of nature by reason of his igno- 
rance. Man makes “nature’s giant powers his 
slaves,” because he understands her. What is 
civilization but an emancipation from physical servi- 
tude, superstitions, and other conditions caused by 
man’s “walking hand in hand with nature!” Every 
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great inventor or discoverer has learned_his lessons 
from nature. Using Emerson’s expressions, “time- 
and-space-conquering steam,” “the  light-out- 
speeding telegraph,” and “all-loving nature smiling 
in a factory,’—all these agents of progress have 
come to man because he has used his eyes and tried 
“to read from nature’s infinite book of secrecy.” “ 

True, we do not expect all boys to become 
Chaucers, Shakespeares, and Burns if they do have 
the proper sensory training, but they should have 
this training in order to fit them to do well the 
very humble work they may have in life. They 
will be better carpenters, better farmers, better in 
any line of work if they have had their powers de- 
veloped. As Halleck says: “If John Weakling can 
never become a Samson, that is no reason why 
John should not take proper gymnastic exercises 
and develop his latent powers to the utmost. At 
the best, they may be poor; at their worst they may 
keep him through life, the slave of. underlings. 
After going through sensory training similar to 
Shakespeare’s, any boy would be better fitted to 
cope with the world.” 

2. Another reason why a child's education 
should consist of the fertilizing and stimulating 
kind that can only be derived from his “walking 
hand in hand with nature” is this: His ability to in- 
terpret the written page will depend largely on the 
cultivation of his senses. For illustration of this 
truth, consider thee lines from Lowell:— 

“The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 


The dandelions are blossoming near, 


The robin is plastering his house hard by,” etc. 


An appreciation of many lines in “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal” depends on how well the reader has 
been trained to use his senses. If the lines awaken 
familiar sense images, a responsive chord of appre- 
ciation is touched. Much of the instruction that 
children are receiving in language, science, or even 
mathematics is mechanical and deadening to the 
learner’s mental powers. When a child receives 
the proper sense-training, he will have power to do 
work in any subject. 

It would be better for a child to leave school with 
his senses well developed than to leave with a mass 
of dry, lifeless facts soon to be forgotten, and 
which have made him only a chronic, sponge-like 
absorber of words. 

Here is a brief extract from an outline of some 
lessons on “The Cultivation of the Senses,” which 
I have worked out with boys and girls. During the 
years while this work was being carried on, we 
found thought work being done in their other 
studies 

LESSONS TO CULTIVATE THE FIVE SENSES. 

Prepare the lessons in this manner :— 

a. Carefully observe the object; think about it, 
until’ all the necessary details are very vivid in your 
mind. 

b. Go over in your mind the description you are 
going to give of the object. This is a plan for your 
work. 

c. Use well-chosen words, and forcible compari- 
sons in each description. Make your hearers see 
clearly what you have observed. 

* * * 
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HEARING IMAGES FOR RECALL. ~ 


1. The whistle of a locomotive; the song of a 
bird; the rustle of dead leaves; the roaring of a 
river ; a familiar musical instrument; the voice of a 
friend. In describing sounds, forcible comparisons 
will aid you. Dr. Holmes says in describing bells: 
“a merry tumbling of sweet sounds”; one writer 
says of a fire-bell, “It rang out like a maniac’s yell 
in the night”; Lowell says:— 


“But the wind without was eager and sharp, 
Of Sir Launfal’s gray hair it makes a harp, 
And rattles and wrings 
The icy strings.” 


2. From the following selections find descrip- 
tions of sounds: ‘““The Fountain,” Lowell; “Robert 
of Lincoln,” W. C. Bryant; “The Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” Mrs. Hemans. In forcible, vivid lan- 
guage describe what you are made to hear in 
imagination when reading each selection. 

3. From each of the following sources, find a 
description which contains sensory images of 
sound; tell why each is vivid, and what you have 
heard that is similar to it: A selection from your 
song book; a description of a battle from your his- 
tory; several hearing images from Longfellow’s 
poems; from standard magazines, or papers, de- 
scriptions which appeal to the reader’s sense of 
hearing. 

4. Conclusion questions to be answered :— 

a. In practical life, how is keen hearing of 
value? In what kinds of work is it in- 
dispensable ? 

b. How will work of this kind teach you to 
give vivid descriptions? Give many il- 
lustrations. 

c. Give examples to show that lessons of this 
kind will educate you to derive more 
enjoyment from both your reading and 
your surroundings. 

d. When cultivating the sense of hearing, in 
this manner, what other senses are you 
also cultivating? Give examples to 
prove your answer. 

Similar to this work on cultivating the sense of 
hearing, lessons on the cultivation of the other 
senses were given. Books may offer suggestions 
to teachers, but each teacher should arrange her 
work io suit the grade and surroundings of the 
pupil. 

It is not expected that a pupil will see as much 
in a plant as a trained botanist can see, neither can 
a pupil derive from an essay or poem as much as a 
literatus, but he should be put on the thought- 
track, taught to hunt as young Huxley was, “for 


the whyness of things,” and in time he may be able 
to find,— 


“Tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything,” 
and as Emerson says:— 
“Bring not to field or stone 
The fancies found in books, 
Leave author’s eyes and fetch your gwn 
To brave the landscape’s books.” 
Kipling’s story, “The Ship That Found Herself,” 
contains an excellent symbolic truth for every 
teacher. He describes the launching of a fine, new 
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‘ship. The joyful maiden who threw the christening 


wine over the prow cried with enthusiasm: “There 
was never a ship more beautiful!’ Then an old 
weather-browned captain, standing near, said to the 
maiden: “She’s not a ship, she’s only so much 
wood, and steel, and iron. She’s not been tried.” 
The voyage was commenced, and for days this mass _ 
of iron and steel and wood worked together and 
resisted the stormy waves, and safely bore its great 
burden over the pathless ocean. When the voyage 
was ended, and the ship safe in harbor, the old cap- 
tain exultingly said of the ship: “‘She’s a ship now, 
she’s been tried, and found herself.” From the 
kindergarten, through the school, the work of the 
teacher should be to help the pupil find himself. 
The child can only find himself as he is taught to 
walk hand in hand with nature. His five senses are 
the great gateways to knowledge, and if they are 
cultivated, in a practical way, he will be an edu- 
cated person. The educated man is the one who 
can use to the best advantage—for the highest good 
to himself and his fellowmen—all that he finds in 
his surroundings, 

3. There is another reason why the child’s edu- 
cation should teach him to “walk hand in hand with 
nature,’—as the greatest teacher, nature, will influ- 
ence the disposition and temperament of a child. 
One morning last June, as I was walking along a 
street arched by the stately boughs of magnificent 
trees which held out their strong arms with silent 
eloquence, I met a frosty-headed, bent, old washer- 
woman stopping and appreciating a little bird 
drama that was being enacted in an overhanging 
bough. In reply to my “Good morning, Mrs. 
Green,” she said, with éxpressive face: “Oh, this is 
a pretty world we live in.’ She was not a con- 
noisseur of words, perhaps her feelings were not 
well expressed, but her love for nature made her 
take up her daily burden with gladness in her heart. 
Largely the secret of happiness is the appreciation © 
of the beautiful in nature. Joaquin Miller once 
said: “If I were a preacher; or teacher, or speaker 
of any kind, I would make it my business to teach 
this one lesson to America—the love of nature. 
We would then have a happy, religious, contented 
people, instead of a race of vulgar and suspicious 
money-getting merchants, with our laws of bank- 
ruptcy and splendid system of failures.” 

Every person who learns to enjoy his natural 
surroundings receives a freshening of his nature, a 
deepening of his thought, and also a revelation of 
knowledge through closer fellowship with the order 
and beauty which,is around him. He may not be 
able to express his feelings in words, but to him, as 
to “Silas Strong,” the forest will say: “Lie down 
and rest, my son; let not your heart be troubled.” 
“The great green fountain of life, in the midst of 
which he rested, now seemed to fill his heart with 
its uplifting joy, energy, and persistence.” 

A boy may be well taught in arithmetic and 
grammar, and other book knowledge, but he is not 
educated if he treads the streets of his town blind to 
the miracle that changes the snows of winter into. 
the fruit of autumn; or the wonders that are 
wrapped up in a tiny seed. 

Every true teacher, in the most remote rural 
school, or in the pulsating heart of the great city, 
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wherever her work may be, if she is awake to the 
first great principle of teaching (to cultivate the 
senses of the child), will use the child’s environ- 
ment in the best way possible that he may “walk 
hand in hand with nature.” 

With all proper appreciation for great art treas- 
ures, classic ruins, historic associations, and the 
great buildings of man’s genius, if you should ask 
me to name my most potent memory of visits to 
Europe, I would answer: “It is greater than all 
these.” In Switzerland, in Germany, in France, 
and in England, day after day we would find in our 
travels, teachers with their boys and girls; the 
flowers, the lakes, the rivers, and the mountains 
were talking to these children. And all educational 
processes are so contemporaneous, it is impossible 
to educate the eye, and the ear, or the hand, with- 
out at the same time educating the mind. Of each 
of these children, as of Aggasiz, it might be said:— 

“And Nature, the kind old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: ‘Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee. 
Come wander with me,’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod: 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ 
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And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 
And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale.” 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


Let our school work give arduous and earnest 
effort to cultivate the child’s senses. “What does 
it profit a man to be the landed proprietor of count- 
less acres unless he can reap the harvest of delight 
that blooms from every rood of God’s for the seeing 
eye and the loving spirit?” 

What is the first requisite for having children led 
“hand in hand with nature’? A teacher who is 
on intimate terms with nature. Such a teacher will 
plan to use wisely all available agents,—school 
gardens ; home gardens ; excursions; the reading of 
nature books; special lessons to cultivate the 
senses; a correlation of nature lessons with other 
subjects ; and other material which she will find, be- 
cause she carries “an open eye and open ear.” In 
after years successful, happy men and women will 
say of such a teacher: “She gave me eyes, she gave 
me ears.” 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


BY JOHN RAY, 
Principal John Crerar School, Chicago. 


Pupil self-government as a practical means of 
the better teaching of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of good citizenship, is a problem that think- 
ing educators have been pondering over for some 
time. That the pupils of our public and private 
schools should go through six, eight, or twelve 
years of their life in this important formative period, 
and not learn their civic duties, responsibilities, and 
privileges, is a mistake. The school is the first 
social and civic institution of any importance that 
the child comes in contact with when he leaves: his 
mother’s knee. Before he leaves this institution he 
will have fixed in his nature, whether we will it or 
not, those ideas and habits of social and civic life 
that will make him either a good, law-abiding, pub- 
lic-spirited citizen or a bad citizen, or, more likely, 
but a cipher in the community in which he lives. 

If a pupil goes through school taught to believe 
that it is the duty of his teacher alone to secure 
right conduct and honest work, he will have the 
idea in adult life that it is the duty of the officers of 
the law, and not his duty to secure right conduct. 
If he winks at or hides cheating, fraud, and mis- 
chief in his companions, and is disposed to partici- 
pate in them himself, when he can do so without 
being caught, then he will hold to the same ideas 
in adult life. He will become the man who says: 


“It is none of my business if this man by fraud, 
bribery, or deception does wrong, let the officers 
charged with the enforcement of law find out and 
prevent these wrongs.” 

A good citizen must not only do right himself, 
but he must be an active factor for right conduct 


and the enforcement of law in any community in 


which he may live. Think you that by omitting to 
practice these axiomatic civic virtues in his school 
life he will grow up to be a law-abiding, law-enforc- 
ing, public-spirited citizen? Verily not. 

This civic training in the first principles of good 
citizenship should begin with his first day in school, 
and that training end only by being merged into 
the more important responsibilities of adult civic 
life. 

It was with a view of studying the question of 
school government, with the end in view of teach- 
ing the duties of citizenship as well as knowledge 
from books, that I began, ten years ago, in the 
John Crerar school in Chicago, to study and ex- 
periment on the question of securing pupil co- 
operation in school government. The result was 
the adoption about ten years ago of a plan worked 
out after two-years’ experimentation of a method 
known as the “Citizen and Tribune Plan.” 

The cardinal ideas involved may be stated briefly 
as follows :— 

(1) Pupils are taught to form the habit of 
personal self-control, without being constantly 
watched, guarded, and directed by teachers. 

(2) They are taught that personal right 
conduct about the school is only a part of their 
duties. They are taught that they are expected at 
all times -to exert an active influence upon their 
associates for good order and right conduct. The 
bystander, and what he does or fails to do, is con- 
sidered as important as what the real offender has 
done. 
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(3) Just enough of organization of the 
machinery of government is put in the hands of the 
pupils as seems necessary to bring to the teacher 
through an officer known as the “Tribune” a knowl- 
edge of who disregards rules and infringes on the 
rights and privileges of other pupils. 

The “‘citizens” of the school are the key to the 
public opinion of the school. They are appointed 
by the teacher as a formal recognition of the satis- 
factory conduct and influence of the pupil. They 
cannot wear the badge of citizenship (the citizen 
pin) if they fail to give personal right conduct, or 


fail in active influence over others for right con- - 


duct. The rules say:— 

“Citizens (and tribunes) are expected to take the 
same active interest at all times as the teachers do 
in securing good order and right conduct about the 
school.” 

Secure this active influence from three-fourths, 
a:half, a fourth, or even a half dozen pupils in a 
room, and the influence of the bad, or mischievous 
boy will be practically eliminated, and that potent 
factor in any community, adults or children, 
“Public Opinion,” will dictate the attitude and poli- 
cies.of the great mass. A child, like an adult, must 
be very hardened in evil when he will say by his 
acts: “I do not care what other people think of my 
conduct.” He does care. 

I cannot enter in this article into details as to the 
many good results that have sprung from thus 
organizing the forces of right in the school, and 
then turning over to these pupils the duty of guard- 
ing against wrong conduct in the pupils them- 
selves in their intercourse with each other, espe- 
cially outside of the schoolroom door. 

The plan has been gradually spread by those who 
have studied its workings by personal inspection, 
or taken the idea and worked it out for themselves, 
until now there are over 200,000 children in the 
various states of the union using it. 

The writer cannot but feel flattered that a com- 
mittee of experienced educators in greater New 
York, after carefully investigating the various plans 
of pupil self-government in many eastern schools, 
recommended to Superintendent Maxwell the Citi- 
zen and Tribune plan of the John Crerar school, 
Chicago, and recommended its adoption as the 
basis for the work of training for better citizenship 
in that city. 

The action of this committee and the publication 
of it and the details of the plan in the annual report 
of the schools of that city have resulted in many 
inquiries for further details, especially in the Atlan- 
tic and New England states. May I say through 
your columns to teachers interested that a little 
booklet giving the rules and details of the plan has 
been printed, and a copy will be sent to any one 
requesting it, and enclosing a stamp for mailing. 

In the words of Lincoln, if this nation should 
have “a government of all, by all, for all” it can be 
best secured by bringing up the future citizens of 
this republic in schools having for their motto and 
policy “a government of all, by all, and for all,”’ not 
a government of one (the teacher) for all. 


> 


W. C. M., New York: I can say that of all the 
school papers the Journal easily leads in its class. 
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SUPERVISING SUBSTITUTES. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT STRATTON D. BROOKS, BOSTON. 


By far the greatest problem of school administra- 
tion in any large system is the increasing of the 
efficiency of teachers after they enter the service. 
The recent legislation aims to do this by furnishing 
assistance to the beginners; by making advance- 
ment in salary and in position dependent upon pro- 
ficiency in teaching; and by furnishing to all a 
liberal opportunity for personal and professional ad- 
vancement. 

First in its immediate effect upon the schools is 
the creation of the position of supervisor of substi- 
tutes. The administrative advantages are very 
great. The method of securing substitutes hitherto 
used was wasteful of the time both of principals and 
of candidates. By the new system each principal 
has a telephone and reports to the supervisor of 
substitutes his needs, stating definitely the charac- 
ter of the work to be performed. There will no 
longer be need for a principal to leave more im- 
portant work in the school to find a substitute, or 
failing in that, to take charge of a class himself. 
On the other hand, candidates desiring to substi- 
tute will not need to apply to several principals, but 
will leave with the supervisor of substitutes a com- 
plete record of qualifications. Thus when the re- 
quest for a substitute comes to the supervisor of 
substitutes she will select the one best qualified to 
teach the subject or grade in which the vacancy 
occurs. 

But greater than its administrative advantages is 
the benefit to the prospective teachers. Nearly all 
of the substitute work is done by the recent gradu- 
ates of the normal school. Though anxious to suc- 
ceed they are inexperienced, and even the best of 
them need help. In some districts the principals 
do this most efficiently, in others the multiplicity of 
executive duties reduces such assistance to a mini- 
mum, and in still others the work though attempted 
has been poorly done. The present plan is not de- 
signed to relieve the principals of the responsibility 
of assisting young teachers, or to reduce the 
amount of time and attention given to it, but to 
furnish additional assistance in the person of the 
supervisor of’ substitutes. When the substitutes 
have been assigned the supervisor’s record will 
show just where each is at work for the day. It 
will then be her duty to visit these young teachers ; 
to assist, to counsel, to advise; to stay an hour or a 
day as the case requires; to criticise, correct, and 
encourage; to direct their energies, and to make 
them better teachers. Such an official will become 
the friend and counselor of the teachers in training, 
bearing to them the relation of the interested tutor 
rather than that of the examining board. 


By such work the supervisor of substitutes will 
learn the peculiarities of each school and become 
familiar with the ability of each teacher; she will 
know that a fourth grade in one district demands a 
teacher of different measure than a fourth grade in 
some other, and she can send to each the teacher 
best fitted for that particular place. Thus the 
chance of failure will be greatly minimized by giv- 
ing to each teacher the work in which she is most 
likely to succeed.—Report. 
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THE MISSION OF JAPAN IN THE ORIENT. 
(III. ) 


BY MARY WILGUS. 


National spirit had been subordinated to a per- 
fectly working national machinery, and closed to 
the world as Japan had been, there was no external 
influence up to the time of Perry’s coming to 
hasten the liberation of this spirit enchained in sys- 
tem. When Perry came, Japan was full to burst- 
ing of stirring impulses to new life, unconsciously 
reaching out to things beyond itself. He found a 
nation, though he knew it not, and the nation itself 
knew it even less than he, eager to leave its old con- 
fining walls of repression, and seize upon means for 
national self-realization. Movement toward the 
restoration was working certainly and surely, the 
shogunate with its cast-iron feudalism was being 
undermined and tottering to its fall, and a revolu- 
tion of some form or other was a fore-ordained 
event, and Perry’s advent was but the shock like 
that which causes a crystalline substance held in 
solution to rapidly crystallize into shape. He found 
a nation with a strong national vitality developed, 
a nation that had made high achievement in art, 
that had developed an efficient system of central- 
ized government, a nation disciplined,—in short, a 
nation of a high order of civilization, anxious to 
learn—when it perceived with wondering eyes 
through its rudely-opened doors the power of mod- 
ern nations—the secret of that power. This stored- 
up force of Japan, released sooner, no doubt, by the 
shock of Perry’s coming than it would otherwise 
have been, and given direction by the spectacle of 
western achievement, is the source and cause of 
Japan’s remarkable career in the attainment of all 
forms of western material advantage ; and her readi- 
ness to understand from something within herself 
something of western ideals, led her in part to adopt 
such ideals. 

Japan embodies the best spirit of the East, she 
understands the East, she possesses the elements 
of leadership. She and perhaps she alone is fitted 
to give intelligent, sympathetic, efficient, and ac- 
ceptable service to China in arousing her to a sense 
of her danger, a sense of her capacity to rise to a 
power that will enable her to ride triumphant above 
that danger, and teach her how this power is to be 
acquired. In broad terms this means to control the 
destinies of Asia, to keep it and use it primarily for 
the race that has, as far as history shows, been nour- 
ished on its bosom. 

Finally, since Japan is also western, not as a re- 
cent acquirement, but through having an inherent 
quality of the West, which gives to that West its 
distinguishing characterstic,—namely, individual- 
ism, it is the connecting link between the East.and 
the West, and through Japan as mediator the East 
and West, which are already in outward touch, are 
to be brought to a closer inner touch in which mis- 
understandings will gradually disappear and under- 
standing take their place—an understanding in 
which each will appreciate what is best in the other, 
and in which each shall grow richer by sharing 
mutual benefits. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
“PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.”—{IL) 


From the Wicket Gate to the Cross where 
Christian loses his Burden. 

I. Through the Wicket Gate. 

(a) Safely through, Christian is fairly 
started on his journey. 

(b) The Interpreter’s house; the different 
chambers. 

(1) The picture of the man who is to be 
his guide. 

(2) The cleaning of the dusty parlor. 

(3) Patience and Passion. 

(4) The unquenched fire burning against 
the wall. 

(5) The guarded palace taken by assault, 

(6 The Man in the Iron Cage. 

(7) The man awakening from a horrible 
dream. 

II. The fenced Highway of Salvation Jeading to 
the Cross. 

III. At the Cross. 

(a) Three Shining Ones meet Christian. 

(1) The first gives him welcome. 

(2) The second clothes him in fresh rai- 
ment. 

(3) The third sets a mark upon his fore- 
hea¢ and gives him a sealed roll. 

Interpretation: The passing through the little 
wicket gate is the decisive step. Christian cannot 
now return to his own city; he has entered the first 
precincts of the King’s country, and shut the door 
behind him. He has entered by an act of obedi- 
ence. The motto above the door says: “Knock and 
it shall be opened unto you.” Christian knocks and 
the door opens. Christian learns the meaning of 
his previous experiences. 

The scenes of this stage of Christian’s journey 
are so vivid that it is best to leave them with very 
little explanation. They are a delight to the imag- 
ination, and one of the high functions of literature 
is to help the imagination create noble pictures for 
itself. Bunyan’s own purpose, however, was a 
much deeper one. He meant to teach a distinctly 
moral lesson, in each case, and he uses his pictures 
for illustration of these lessons, which he carefully 
explains. But for our modern purpose we may 
take the pictures for themselves alone. 

The Interpreter’s House.—The Interpreter prob- 
ably stands for the teacher and philosopher to 
whom Christian, as a new young convert, was sent 
for instruction and direction in his new career. 
Bunyan may or may not have had in mind some 
one whom he knew. It is not hard to mzie the 
Interpreter as a type in any case. 

At the Cross.—This passage is beautiful in sym- 
bolism, as well as in description. The point of it is 
the mystical power of the Cross to loose from sin. 
Christian carries his burden until he has come to 
the foot of the Cross, and then freed by a super- 
natural influence it falls from his shoulders, and is 
swallowed up in a sepulchre of forgetfulness, and 
Christian knows himself a free man. It is the 
teaching of Evangelism of all ages, of which there 
is no explanation but human experience. 
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dently the visions which the devout beheld. The 
people had not outgrown the belief in supernatural 
agencies both for good and for evil controlling 
their lives. There have been many instances of 
the appearance of evil powers, and here Bunyan 
has turned a feature that was usually coarse and re- 
pellant into the lovelist bit of idealism that can 
reach the human mind and heart. The scene is too 
lovely to dwell upon and try to find a hidden mean- 
ing in. It is the first great climax of the book, the 
climax of Christian’s first stage on his journey. He 
has passed out of Beelzebub’s country into that of 
the great King; he has proven himself sincere and 
earnest ; he has been taught the preliminary lessons 
of his experience; now sealed upon his forehead 
with the King’s own sign, clothed with new 
raiment, and the roll that shall guide him and cer- 
tify for him wherever he shall go, he sets forth upon 
the experiences of his actual journey to the Celes- 
tial City. The tenderness and human emotion of 
this passage are as beautiful as its figurative lan- 
guage. The passing from the glad and merry heart 
into loving gratitude, for which there were no 
words, lies deepest among human experiences, and 
Bunyan has touched most sacred chords when he 
tells us how Christian “looked therefore, and 
looked again, even till the springs that were in his 
head sent the waters down his cheeks.” 


a 


THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 
BY JANE A, STEWART. 


[Decorate the schoolroom with fruits of the harvest, 
corn-stalks, wheat, ete. Red peppers and cranberries 
may be strung to give color.] 

OPENING SONG.—(Patriotic air or harvest song.) 
SPEECH (by a _ boy).—‘Our National Thanksgiving 

Day.” 

The custom of publicly offering a day of prayer for 
God's blessings upon the people is not a new one by any 
means. Centuries ago people held days of rejoicing 
when they wished to give thanks for some important 
victory or release from danger. Such a day was ob- 
served in Leyden, Holland, October 3, 1575, the first an- 
niversary of the deliverance of that city from siege. 
Perhaps they didn't have a big thanksgiving in Great 
Britain in Queen Elizabeth’s time when the Spanish 
Armada was defeated! 

I think we got the idea of our national thanksgiving 
from these festivals. Washington, you know, appointed 
a national Thanksgiving for November 26, 1789, to be 
observed as a day of thanksgiving and prayer by the 
people, “for the many and signal favors of almighty 
God, especially by affording an opportunity to peace- 
fully establish a form of government.” 

Our Thanksgiving is different from that of other 
countries though. No other nation has a regular day 
set apart for the giving of thanks as we have, and no 
other people enjoy a combined church and home holi- 
day like our Thanksgiving day. Ours is not only a reli- 
gious observance but also a social, and home-coming 
day. Some folks think it is the best holiday we have, 
and I believe they are about right. 
RECITATION—“The Pumpkin,” by John G. Whittier 

(to be given by a boy who holds in his hand a pump- 

kin). 2 
EXERCISE—“‘How Thanksgiving Began” (by five 

girls).— 

First Girl.—The first Thanksgiving ever held on the 
American continent, of which there is any account, was 
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in Newfoundland by the colonists brought over to the 
new world by Frobisher, an English minister, in 1578, 
Among the first settlers who composed “the Popham 
Colony,” located on the banks of the Kennebec, Maine, 
the second Thanksgiving was observed in 1607. When 
they came safely ashore at Monhegan August 7, they 
held their service of prayer and praise. Two days later 
(Sunday, August 9, 1607) they heard a sermon by their 
preacher, giving thanks for their happy meeting and 
safe arrival. 

Second girl.—The early New [England colonists were 
accustomed to observe. special days of prayer and 
thanksgiving during their struggles in the wilderness. 
There was a Thanksgiving service on board the May- 
flower three days after she dropped anchor in Plymouth 
harbor. Those were grateful hearts that sang hymns 
of rejoicing and offered thanks to God that they had 
been brought safely in their frail ship across the big, 
wide, desolate sea that separated them from the home 
land. 

Third girl—wWe should often read the thrilling story 
of how the Pilgrims faced dangers and perils from ene- . 
mies and from starvation to lay the foundations of our 
freat government. The leaders in the work were Miles 
Standish, thirty-six years old; Edward Winslow, twenty- 
six; and William Bradford, thirty-one. Their wives 
came with them. They were good, brave, and devout 
men and women, and they came to the new world, they 
said, “to seek from God a straight way for themselves, 
for their little ones, and for all their substance.” 

Fourth girl.—The Pilgrims left their homes of comfort 
to face cold, hunger, sickness, and death; but they never 
gave up hope. The story told by Edward Winslow of 
that winter passed by the company of 102 makes us 
feel grateful for the shelter and comforts that we en- 
joy. They began their settlement in the midst of snow 
and stinging blast. Their little houses were made of 
rough hewn logs brought from the dense forests. They 
dug under the snow and ice to get frozen sod to cover 
the roofs. During the terrible winter but seven men of 
the company were strong and well enough to care for 
the living and bury the dead. Nearly all the mothers 
died. 

Fifth girl—Weak and ill, and sorrowing over many 
loved ones who had died during the winter, the brave 
survivors of the Pilgrims set to work in the spring to 
plant corn, barley, and. peas for food. In the autumn 
the returns of the harvest were so good that they de- 
cided to observe a day of thanksgiving. There were fifty- 
five colonists and ninety-one friendly Indians present 
at the feast, which lasted several days. There were 
drills by the soldiers, war dances by the Indians, ath- 
letic sports and games in which everybody joined. All 
went to the church services to hear the sermon. In this 
historic celebration nearly three hundred years ago, they 
set the example for our later Thanksgiving, with its 
combination of devotional service, hospitality, and out- 
door and indoor recreation. 

Fourth girl.—Often during the early days in our coun- 
try, the Thanksgiving feasts were fasts changed to 
feasts. In the year 1623, when the settlers were threat- 
ened with famine, the authorities appointed a day of 
fasting and prayer in July; but refreshing rains came 
which insured a fruitful harvest and they held a Thanks- 
giving instead. That was in the Bay colony. Bight 
years later, in 1631, they were in great straits for lack 
of food on account of a famine. But vessels laden with — 
supplies came just in the nick of time. You can imag- 
ine that was a Thanksgiving worth remembering. 

Fifth girl—There were more than twenty Thanks- 
giving days observed between 1631 and 1684 in Massa- 
chusetts. These were occasions to give thanks for wars 
averted, or for victories achieved, or for suceor from 


(Continued on page 455.) 
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THE POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN. — (IL) 


A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 


CONDUCTED BY IDA M. GARDNER, A. M., 
Naugatuck, Conn, 


[This course consists of twenty lessons, for which the 
charge is $10. Answers to the lesson sheets appearing 
in the Journal, together with postage for return of the 
exercises, may be forwarded to the instructor at any 
time after payment of the enrollment fee, but it is ex- 
pected that the course will be completed within one 
year. Corrected exercises will be returned within ten 
days of their receipt, together with such notes or sug- 
gestions as may be necessary. Material for study con- 
sists of (1) the authorized standard edition of ‘‘Leaves 
of Grass” (Small, Maynard & Co., paper, 50 cents, cloth, 
$1), and (2) slips loaned by the instructor. Triggs’s 
“Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Walt Whit- 
man” (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.25) will be frequently 
referred to, but need not necessarily be purchased. ] 

I give you fair warning before you attempt me 
further, I am not what you supposed, but far different.— 
Whitman. 

As he himself was a new type of man.. 
book is a new type of book.—Triggs. 

You will hardly know who I am or what I mean, 

But I shall be good health to you, nevertheless, 

And filter and fibre your blood. 

Failing to fetch me at first, keep encouraged, 

Missing me one place, search another, 

I stop somewhere waiting for you. —Whitman. 

1. In his dedication of “Leaves of Grass,’ what kind 
of verses does Whitman propese to write? In whose 


. so his 


‘name? 


II. Read the preface to the first edition of ‘‘Leaves 
of Grass,” to be found in Triggs’s “Selections,” pages 
71-95. When is an individual as “superb as a nation’’? 

III. With this in mind, read again “One’s Self I 
Sing.” Compare this with “Small the Theme of My 
Chant,” page 397. 

(a) What is to be Whitman’s theme? 

(b) Read “Quicksand Years,’ page 342. 
sense does Whitman use “One’s Self” here? 

(c) Is Whitman chanting himself, Walt Whitman? 
Compare “On, On, Ye Jocund Train,’ page 410. 

(d) Is he to celebrate the individual as a member of 
society or as an individual only? 

(e) Would Whitman be justified in setting forth can- 
didly, completely, and uncompromisingly his own per- 
s@nality as a type-man, if he wished to use as a starting 
point an average man, in average circumstances, who is 
still grand and heroic? Whom could he have chosen 
instead? Would his knowledge of that person have 
been complete? 

IV. What light is thrown on III. (d) by the words 
“Democratic, En-Masse’’? 

It is of the utmost importance that the student should 
understand the meaning of “Democracy” as used by 
Whitman. This is not an institution, a government. 
Slip I. will be a clear setting forth of this point, and 
will be forwarded to all enrolled students without 
charge. After studying this slip, sum up in a brief 
statement the meaning of democracy in its highest 
sense. 

V. “One's Self I Sing” is almost the whole book in 
epiteme. Half a dozen words stand for the dominant 
ideas in the entire work. 

1. “En-Masse—Society.” Can an individual as an 
individual merely become progressive, or does his de- 
yelopment depend largely on the common interests, the 


In what 


action and interaction of society? Does this enlarge the 
meaning of “democratic” here? Why is it called “the 
word of the modern”? Page 397. 

2. “Physiognomy,—brain.”’ Are these to be taken 
literally, or figuratively for beauty and intellect? 

3. What one word could be used for “physiology” 
and ‘form complete’? See last three lines of “As I 
Ponder’d in Silence,” page 9. 

4. “Cheerful.” Read “Joy, Shipmates, Joy,” page 
279; “Darest Thou Now, O Soul?”- page 338; the last 
section of “Passage to India,” page 323; “A Song of 
Joys,” page 142. What light do these throw upon the 
meaning of “cheerful’’? 

5. “Modern.” In what period of time does Whit- 
man’s interest centre? Does it end there? Compare 
“Yo a Historian,” page 11. His attitude toward the 
past? “For Him I Sing,” page 14; “Starting from 
Panmanok,” page 20, 4 and 5. What period in our na- 
tional history is Whitman chanting? Pages 410 and 436. 

VI. Quote the line showing the poet’s attitude 
toward woman. Watch for the constant recurrence of 
this idea until you can answer this question: On what 
ground does Whitman regard woman as really higher 
then man? 

VII. In writing of “Physiology from top to toe,” does 
Whitman violate the established canons of art? “Unity 
is the dominant factor in Whitman’s philosophy. He 
asserts the whole man, the body no less than the soul. 
. .. His poems are as true to life as the Greek statue.” 
—Triggs. If he happens to be the first poet since old 
Greek days to re-integrate the natural instincts of the 
body, what reception is he likely to get from critics? 
Did he expect such a reception? Compare “Beginners,” 
page 15. 

VIII. Whitman is often called a Greek in spirit. 
What word in this poem forbids our thinking of him 
as a pagan? Read page 22, and quote any lines that 
show his view as to religion. What is his religious pur- 
pose in “Leaves of Grass”? Page 23, 10. 

IX. Quote the line that sums up the entire field of 
“Leaves of Grass.” 

X. 1. Discuss the rhythm, the length and irregu- 
larity of the lines, and the use made of rhyme in the 
group of poems assigned for reading 

2. Study the accents. Does Whitman depend for his 
effect upon a systematic arrangement of accented and 
unaccented syllables? 

3. Do his lines balance? 

4. Are they all musical? 

5. Which line in ‘“Cne’s Self I Sing” is the most 
lyrical, i. e., sings the most? 

6. Rossetti finds “a very powerful and majestic 
rhythmical sense” throughout Whitman’s writings. Is 
there any trace of this in “One’s Self I Sing’? In what 
lines? 

7. Whitman avers that the time has come to break 
down the barriers between prose and verse. Has he 
done it? What line shows “the pulses of time and ac- 
cent and the linked sweetness of harmonic sound” which 
characterize poetry? 

8. What gives this line its passionate, pulsating, pow- 
erful effect? Does the line show “the emotional beauty 
of consonantal effects?’ The use of consonantal effects 
is common to Wagner, Browning, and Whitman. Al} 
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three are of Teutonic decent. What is the effect of the 
increasing breadth of the vowels of this same line? 

9. What name does Whitman apply to his diction? 
Page 78, 52. Does it seem suited to his purpose? What 
expectation has he as to the speedy popularity of his 
poems? Page 412. To appreciate Whitman’s diction 
one must remember that although he was trying to 
avoid all technique, he felt in every fibre of his being 
the harmonies of nature and was, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, feeling after a technique that should repre- 
sent that harmony. He loved to watch animals, and 
often speaks of their insouciance. Many of his lines 
have the free, insouciant swing of their movements. 

XI. What message does Whitman offer to foreign 
lands? Page 11. 


XII. What is the life — has seldom exhibited it- 
self’? Page 11. 


XIII. What “old Cause” is Whitman chanting? Page 
11 and 16, 


XIV. What is “the body lurking within my body’? 
Page 14. 
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XV. What was “the first step” that pleased Whitman 
so much .in beginning his studies? Page 14. 

XVI. In “Beginners” how far is Whitman illustrating 
the saying, “Pioneers always have a hard time”? What 
words show that he thinks it worth while to pay the 
price? Page 14. 

XVII. Prove from “On Journeys Through These 
States” Whitman’s wilingness to be taught as well as to 
teach. 

XVIII. In bestowing the gift reserved for a hero or 
general upon a cantatrice what is Whitman’s purpose? 
Page 16. 

XIX. In “Me Imperturbe” what cry of the soul marks 
the difference between the poet and the animals he 
loves to study? 


XX. What does the poet “or America singing’? 
Page 17. 

How does Whitman “Leaves of 
Grass” in “Shut Not Your Doors” in “Poets to 
Come”? 

sa Ask freely for help, and bad not hesitate to say, “I 
do not know.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


‘MUSIC AS A COMMUNITY ASSET. 


BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


It is a good sign of our times, a sign of our 
dawning comprehension of relative values, that we 
are beginning to consider school music aside from 
its schoolroom application. Years enough have 
been spent in defining the place of music in the 
curriculum, in devoting energy to the lesser ques- 
tions of its technical presentation; we may now be 
permitted to turn our attention to the larger ap- 
plication of music in its relaticn to the community. 
Technics and methods will work out their own 
salvation while we are giving the subject not 
merely its distinct place in school, but the dis- 
tinguished place it deserves in city and town life. 

In nearly every community there are watchful 
men anxious to find the school graduate whose 
mental equipment seems to promise value when ap- 
plied to the demands of commercial activities. 
This watchful individual appropriates the graduate 
and proceeds to turn him into distinct service; 
sometimes this service permits personal develop- 
ment and the unfolding of special gifts; more often 
it becomes service of the cogwheel order. But in 
either case, the application of the graduate to a 
place in life is of great purpose, for it places an- 
other individual in working line, makes him a self- 
supporting citizen, and connects him intimately 
with the affairs of his times. In brief, it sets him 
on his own feet. 

But this is not enough. A nation depends not 
only upon commercial activities for its full develop- 
ment, but upon multitudinous lines of social de- 
velopment, and it seems to me that the question 
we are now facing is, how far are we able in school 
years to prepare our graduates for social activity, 
how may we quicken their attainments that they 
may possess personal value in fulfilling the varied 
demands of their time and locality? 

Here and there throughout the United States it 
has dawned upon thoughtful men and women that 
the child who devotes fifteen minutes daily to 
music in the schools is in the course of the primary 


and grammar grades placing at interest an invest- 
ment of many hundreds of hours, many hours 
more than falls to the lot of many a well-equipped 
amateur. And while the two cases represent many 
incongruous elements defying comparison, the 
suggestion naturally comes forth whether or not 
this expenditure of time does not stand for a value 
beyond the mere schoolroom use of it. We are 
beginning to inquire whether this investment may 
not be so placed and so guarded as to pay a 
dividend throughout life, a dividend of great social 
value, instead of remaining merely a more or less 
pleasurable experience during certain hours of 
school life alone. ! 

In some cities the child and his fellow-citizens 
have been shown that school music training has a 
larger meaning. Recently in Cincinnati, and in 
Worcester, Mass., the directors of music have 
given the children a place upon the program of 
two of the most noted festivals that are held in the 
United States. I was privileged to speak to the 
children of one of these choruses, and it pleased me 
to point out to them the great significance of their 
participation in the festival, and I endeavored to 
show them that this single instance of the applica- 
tion of their knowledge of music to the community 
interest is one that may take place not only once, 
but always. ; 

The oft-discussed question as to‘ whether 
America will ever become a music nation finds its 
solution in what we do with singing children. 
European nations have risen to their present plane 
of music development through the domestic prac- 
tice of music. What Johann Sebastian Bach said 
of his family of children, every community should 
be able to say of its citizens; namely, that being 
gathered together, they can give an interesting 
concert by themselves. ' In American music festi- 
val undertakings, it is not the orchestra that is 
engaged for the occasion, nor the soloist who flits 
in, a modern troubadour working on an express 
schedule, that builds up the music atmosphere of 


[Continued on page 454.) 
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THE FIRST DIRECTIONS IN THINKING. 


There is little at stake as to what is taught young 
children for a time, provided they are sufficiently 
interested to appreciate the facts one by one, to 
notice them definitely, to think about them clearly. 

Games of action interest little people best, will 
hold their attention most closely. They will 
dramatize stories with keenest relish. The highest 
test of what you are accomplishing with them can 


_ be made through giving directions for their action. 


Directions for games should be illustrative at first, 
but you have really done little for them until you 
can give directions for a new game, or describe a 
new dramatization of a story and have them do 
what is expected or desired. 

In this there can be no concert work at first. 
One by one the directions should be given to the 
children. Always choose one of the slowest chil- 
dren, and let the others volunteer to tell what is 
wrong. If slow children are told one by one, all 
will understand it in a few minutes, and then all can 
do it together. Never have any concert work by 
voice or action so long as any of the children fail 
to know just what to do and how to do it. 

The difficulty should increase a little every two 
or three days. 

Little children should have class work with the 
teacher most of the time. Two hours a day is 
known to be as long as it is worth while to keep 
children in school until they are six or possibly 
seven years of age. They should be able within a 
year to do many things definitely, exactly, on time 
and in time. 

It is important that everything is known from 
different points of view, that it can be done under 
different conditions. Often teachers thouglitlessly 
allow a child to stand always on the right (or left) 
side of a mate in an exercise, or in various ways 
associate knowledge with dress, position, or other 
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conditions. This should be skilfully guarded 
against. All knowledge of single facts should have 
a personality, an individuality. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 


It is an interesting fact that the United States is 
in advance of all the nations in planning for specific 
instruction in agriculttire and allied stibjeéts. It 
took many decades to bring it up to its présent en- 
viable position in this matter. It was a tedious 
task to overcome the indifference of the farmer and 
of Congress. But it succeeded, arid now its insti- 
tutions and courses of study command the atten- 
tion of the world. 

To Michigan belongs the honor of being the 
first of the states to found an institution for pro- 
moting technical training in agriculture. It was 
written into the constitution of the state, which 
was adopted in 1850. Seven years later it organ- 
ized an agricultural college near Lansing, with five 
professors and sixty-five students. This pioneer 
institution was soon the cynosure of all eyes, and 
many other states followed Michigan’s example. 

The Morrill act passed Congress in 1862, under 
President Lincoln’s regime, and by its provisions 
large tracts of the public lands were given the sev- 
eral states to aid in the establishment of colleges 
to teach agricfilture and the mechanical arts. 
About $11,000,000 were made available by the sales 
of these public lands. 

That same year a department of agriculture was 
formally organized as a branch of the national 
government. This department has been of the 
highest service in promoting the interests of the 
American farm, and has been sustained by liberal 
appropriations from Congress. Nearly $6,000,000 
was the grant in 1905. The secretary of agricul- 
ture has charge of the diffusion of valuable agricul- 
tural information among the people. The library 
of this department is “probably the most complete 
collection of agricultural and technical scientific lit- 
erature in the world.” Its 90,000 volumes and 
pamphlets are freely circulated among agricultur- 
ists and scientists throughout the country. In 1904 
over 12,000,000 copies of pamphlets were dis- 
tributed to public libraries and farmers. New and 
valuable seeds and plants are also distributed freely 
as called for. Ld 

At present there are sixty-five institutions 
throughout the country giving instruction in agri- 
culture. In twenty-one states these colleges are de- 
partments of the state universities. In fifteen 
States and territorities separate institutions are 
maintained for the colored race. -The courses of 
study differ greatly, being from a_four-years’ 
course issuing in a degree to a_ post-graduate 
course, or a brief special course. Some colleges 
have correspondence courses, much like those of 
Chautauqua. The range of subjects is very wide, 
including agronomy, horticulture, animal and 
poultry raising, cheese and butter making, sugar 
raising, and many others. Nearly 60,000 students 
were pursuing these courses in 1904. 

These institutions vary widely in their curricula, 
but they seem naturally to fall under three general 
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types: (1) Those with courses in agriculture only, 
(2) those who in connection with agriculture teach 
the mechanic arts, and (3) those that form a part of 
universities. Examples of these types are found in 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Am- 
herst, the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts at Ames, and Cornell University at 
Ithaca, N. Y. Hampton Institute in Virginia, and 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama have excellent 
courses for colored students. 

There are also fifty-six experiment stations 
scattered over the country and its insular posses- 
sions, where researches and experiments are made 
with plants, animals, soils, waters, manures, etc. 
Many of the experiments have resulted in a con- 
siderable and valuable increase in agricultural 
knowledge. 

Reading courses for farmers were inaugurated 
by the state college of Pennsylvania in 1892, and 
this has resulted in the formation of many farmers’ 
clubs for study. Illinois took the initiative in 
organizing clubs for boys to study farming, and 
this plan has spread to several other states. About 
850,000 were enrolled in these adult and juvenile 
clubs in 1904. The nature-study leaflets of Cor- 
nell University have become famous, and have an 
almost world-wide circulation. 

Many lectures are given in rural communities, 
and they fill a long-felt want. The latest thing in 
this line is the lecture bureau on wheels. Eminent 
professors make a railway tour and address the as- 
sembledi crowds from a siding. This is deservedly 
popular, and has already resulted in a large increase 
in crops. The corn crop of Iowa has been im- 
mensely enlarged by this itinerant lectureship. 


THOREAU. 


Henry D. Thoreau, who died at forty-five years 
of age, had little reason to expect that his fame 
would steadily grow so that within fifty years of 
his death his would be one of the charmed names 

in American literature, as it certainly is to-day. 
' Nor did he ever care for popular appreciation. 
His poem “Inspiration” closes with these lines:— 

“Fame cannot tempt the bard, 
Who's famous with his God; 
Nor laurel him reward 
Who has his Maker’s nod.” 

It has been my privilege to refer in public lec- 
tures during recent months to several American 
authors, and it is entirely clear that interest in 
Thoreau is as keen, to say the least, as in any other 
author, past or present. In his lifetime but two 
volumes of his were published, and those with 
much delay and difficulty in finding a publisher. 
Since his death, at least ten other volumes of his 
writings have been issued, and at least four very 
considerable biographies. His every manuscript, 
fugitive bit of writing, even his familiar letters 
have been eagerly sought by publishers, who give 
the classical setting. 

There is no more fascinating author to study 
than Thoreau, and no phase of the study is more 
delightful than is to be found in his‘‘Familiar Let- 
ters.”"* These letters reveal the man in his friend- 


‘Familiar Letters of Henry David Thoreau,” edited with an intro- 
oe by Frank B, Sanborn. Houghton, Mifilin & Co., 
on. 
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ships, which were an eSpecial feature of his life. 
The side lights are thrown upon Whittier, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, the Chan- 
nings, Walt Whitman, Horace Mann, Theodore 
Parker, Wendell Phillips, Aleotts—Bronson and 
Louisa M., John Brown, Beecher, Margaret Fuller, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the Hoar 
brothers, James G. Birney, Thomas Carlyle, 
Samuel J. May, George Herbert, Josiah Quincy, 
Moncure D. Conway, George William Curtis; 
Henry James, Lucretia Mott, }. C. Fremont, Frank 
B. Sanborn, E. P. Whipple, Horace Greeley, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, and Francis Parkman: 

No single book will lead one into thé charmed 
circle of New England from 1845 to 1862 more de- 
lightfully than this in which I have been revelling 
once more this autunin. 

PENSIONING TEACHERS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pennsylvania teachers have begun a cam- 
paign for the passage of a law which shall pension 
all teachers on half the average salary of the last 
five years of service, provided they have taught at 
least thirty years, the last twenty of which was in 
the public schools of the state. Maryland has a law 


closely akin to this, and if the Keystone state can 


get such a law it is likely to become general 
throughout the country. Charles Emery Smith of 
the Philadelphia Press calls attention to the fact 
that such action would necessitate a change in the 
state constitution. Of course the courts would 
have to decide this. Pennsylvania has found a way 
to get around the constitution, and the firemen 
have been pensioned for a long time. Let us hope 
that the plucky and indomitable educational forces 
of the state will find a way for the state to pension 
the teachers. 
COMEDY OR TRAGEDY ? 

Boston has a condition of things that cannot be 
appreciated in all of its relations in other cities. 
Boston has been arranging for a million dollars’ 
worth of high and normal school buildings in the 
beautiful Fens district near Simmons College and 
the Harvard five-million-dollar medical college 
buildings. Three buildings are provided for: One 
for the city normal school, one fer the training 
school for this normal school, one for the Girls’ 
Latin school. 

But, alas, no one seems to have thought that the 
beautiful Fens do not raise children, and that a 
training school is impossible without children, 
hence one elegant new building is useless—for its 
proposed use. 

But, again, there is a new commercial high 
school for boys with two hundred young men at the 
start, and as many more a year hence—ultimately 
six hundred, and all can be accommodated in the 
training school building. Noble thought. Popular 
school, no money for its housing, good building 
all provided for. 

But, once more, the introduction of 200, 400, or 
600 young men into the quadrangle with as many 
beautiful high school girls! ! Banish the thought. 
What next? What is to be done with the build- 
ing? What is to be done with the boys? Is it 
comedy or tragedy? 
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VOTING CONTESTS, 


The Boston board of education has issued an 
edict that teachers cannot be contestants in any 
voting schemes. We do not take issue with the 
board in this, for there are objections to it, but we 
can but register our regret that this is deemed 
necessary, for literally thousands of teachers in the 
United States have enjoyed luxurious tours who 
would not have had them but for the enterprise of 
daily and weekly papers. The teaching force of 
the country as a whole is much the richer for it. 
Nor is this all. Every child whose interests have 
been enlisted, whether his teacher wins or loses, has 
keen relish for every bit of news about the tour, 
and gets a lot of geography from a new point of 
view. There are serious objections, and these have 
won, so that they need not be chronicled. 


y COST OF MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


Arlington, Mass., has daily inspection of pupils 
at a cost of $30 per 1,000 inhabitants. Winchester, 
with inspection but once in ten days, costs $23; 
Walthan, twice a week, costs $22.70; Boston, daily, 
$17; Cambridge, daily, $16.40; Marlborough, 
$14.20; Milton, upon call from teachers, $11.30; 
Andover, upon call from teachers, $10.50. These 
figures show the need of more intelligent action in 
such matters. 


INDUSTRIES AT GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 


The trades for the boys at the George Junior 
Republic are farming in all of its departments, car- 
pentering, printing, plumbing, furniture manufac- 
turing, shoemaking, laundry work, bakery work, 
and the government positions; for the girls,— 
domestic work in all of its departments, millinery, 
dressmaking, and the government positions. As 
soon as a child arrives at the Republic, he or she 
must secure employment. They are paid for their 
labor in the George Junior Republic aluminum 
currency, and from what they earn must pay all of 
their expenses,—poll tax, board, clothing, laundry 
bills, etc. A banking system is carried on, the 
“citizens” depositing their money in the usual man- 
ner, and paying their expenses by checks on the 
Citizens’ bank. 


THE HOME FOREVER. 


“The American home is the best place in which 
a boy can be educated, and the American mother 
is the best teacher,” said Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
of Redlands, Cal., at the thirty-first annual meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Medicine at Bos- 
ton. “If we must take our choice of a playground 
without a schoolhouse, or a schoolhouse without a 
playground, let us by all means have the play- 
ground. Home 
should not be tolerated. The American boy is the 
best educated because he spends so much time at 
home.” 


Dr. Pierre Janet, professor of experimental psy- 
chology at the College de France, Paris, and direc- 
tor of the psychological laboratory of the Sal- 


petriere, is giving a course of lectures at the Har- 
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vard Medical school, on “The Classical Symptoms 
of Hysteria.” There are to be fifteen lectures, and 
they are given in English. The lectures are given 
in the Administration building on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays in the afternoon. 
They are open to teachers and students of all Bos- 
ton medical schools, to all physicians and teachers 
of psychology, and to advanced students of this 
subject, who are recommended by their teachers to 
the dean of the Harvard Medical school. There is 
no charge for admission to the course. 


New Bedford has been sensible in choosing an 
outside educator as adviser of the building com- 
mittee in connection with the new $350,000 high 
schoolhouse, Principal Charles S. Chapin of the 
Rhode Island normal school having been selected 
to pass upon the plans and upon other details in 
connection with the building. 


To struggle against age is weakness, to use it is 
noble. It was Browning who said :— 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made.” 


In the year from July 1, 1905, to June 30, 1906, 
Boston had two entirely distinct boards of educa- 


tion and three superintendents, as many as in all 


her experience prior to 1904. 


President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University 
seems to have been more highly honored educa- 
tionally in Europe than any other American col- 
legian. 


Here’s hoping and believing that Dr. Henry 
Houck will be triumphantly elected Secretary of 
Internal Affairs in Pennsylvania on November 6. 


The Chicago board of education can furnish 
more space filling for the daily papers than any 
other board of education has ever done. 


New York and Philadelphia have the same per- 
centage of defective sight, from 28 to 30 per cent. 
Chicago reports 35 per cent. 


That teacher serves the children well who by 
any means leads them to read literature from a love 
of such reading. 


Those who plead for the privilege of using the 
rod in emergencies would be the first to oppose 
flagellation. 


Thrashing is a thing of the past in the school- 
room, and there will never be any more of it, law 
or no law. 


Lynn, Mass., joins the honor classy having 
raised the salaries of all her teachers within a year. 


There are more promotions in the profession 
than ever before, and they are to be more and more. 


A college merely furnishes opportunities for a 
young man with brains and purpose. 


Teachers were never so in demand as to-day. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
HEARST AND MORAN. 


The political campaigns in New York and 
Massachusetts are being watched the country over, 
with more than ordinary interest. It is every- 
where recognized that there is a close relation be- 
tween them, and that they represent local mani- 
festations of a widespread movement, which may 
prove to be disconcerting to the politicians and dis- 
turbing to established institutions. Both candi- 
dates are playing upon class prejudices and pas- 
sions. Their appeal is to the laborer against his 
employer, to the poor against the rich, to the peo- 
ple at large against machines and bosses. It is not 
profitable to inquire how far this appeal is sincere. 
The immediate question is what its effect will be. 
In Massachusetts, the campaign has been so slow 
in getting underway that it is futile making con- 
jectures about its progress; but in New York, al- 
though the more* conservative Democrats are in 
revolt against Hearst, there is reported in the 
cities, smaller as well as larger, a counter move- 
ment among Republican workingmen toward 
Hearst, which not even the splendid candidacy of 
Mr. Hughes has checked. 


NEW POLITICAL ALIGNMENTS. 


Thoughtful political observers have long been 
convinced that new political alignments in the near 
future were inevitable. The old issues have lost 
their urgency, and the old party names their ap- 
peal. The silver question is dead, and it is impos- 
sible to stir much excitement over the tariff. But 
the widening gulf between the very rich and the 
very poor, the increasing discomfort of the aver- 
age citizen and consumer between the upper and 
nether millstones of corporate oppression and labor 
union tyranny, the multiplication of multi-million- 
aires, and the obvious need of check upon the un- 
scrupulous rapacity of corporations,—these and 
similar modern developments are shaping new 
issues which must in turn lead to new political 
alignments. 


THE LATEST STANDARD OIL DEVICE. 


Apropos of the relation of corporations to the 
laws, the new development in the Standard Oil 
prosecutions furnishes an instance in point of the 
ingenuity and audacity of the trust magnates. The 
fact has come out in connection with the prosecu- 
tion of the Manhattan Oil Company of Ohio that 
the Standard Oil Trust has established a foreign 
holding company in London, under the designa- 
tion of the General Industrial Syndicate. Limited, 
represented only by two or three dummy officials 
who have desk-room in an obscure office, but suffi- 
cient, it appears, greatly to complicate the situa- 
tion, and to put a formidable obstacle in the way of 
the prosecution. The proceedings against the 
Standard Oil Company are of the nature of a 
criminal prosecution, and it is obviously no easy 
matter to prove a conspiracy when one of the 
parties to it is 3,000 miles away across the sea, and 
under the jurisdiction of British courts. 


THE PANAMA CANAT, 
It has been decided that the Panama Canal shall 


(Continued ep page 461.) 
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WORLD’S WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 


TEMPERANCE EDUCATION, 


Temperance education in all parts of the globe 
has just been represented in Boston at the bril- 
liant assembly of the World’s Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union in Tremont Temple. In all the 
varied reports of work done by the order around 
the world it was shown that the educational work 
has been the leverage for the most permanent 
progress. 

The United States, of course, leads the world in 
this respect under the direction of the late virile 
Mrs. Mary Hunt, who was world’s as well as 
national superintendent of the Women’s Scientific 
temperance propaganda. For the first time in the 
history of the organization she was not present to 
read her report, which was prepared by her able 
assistant, Miss Cora Stoddard. Mrs. Edith Davis 
of Wisconsin is now at the head of the work. 

That the International course of study has been 
widely adopted ; the constant improvement in text- 
books shown; and teachers better prepared was 
said of the United States. 

In Great Britain more than 15,000 physicians 
have petitioned for public school instruction in 
hygiene and temperance in the early years. 

Mrs. Alli Trygg-Helenius of Finland, one of the 
score of interesting, progressive foreign women at 
the convention, has been the chief factor in the re- 
cent advance on the continent. The Duke of 
Meiningen has ordered temperance teaching 
throughout the duchy. The Woman’s Totai 'Ab- 
stinence Teachers’ Union has outlined a plan of in- 
struction for all grades. 

The annual W. C. T. U. council of Sweden has 
just decided to introduce the work for scientific 
temperance teaching. 

After unsuccessful attempts to get the board of 
education to act in the matter, the W. C. T. U. of 
the Bahama Islands secured legislative act making 
scientific temperance instruction a part of the 
school curriculum. The leader of the work, Mrs. 
Annie Dillet of Nassau, was one of the active dele- 
gates at the Boston meeting. 

Another one of the active workers for scientific 
temperance instruction present was Mrs. Addie 
Northam Fields of Mexico. 

In Natal and Transvaal, the instruction was said 
to be optional. The Australians, who were present 
at the convention in considerable numbers, are pre- 
paring the way by wall charts, competitive exami- 
nations, and education of public sentiment. Switz- 
erland, Italy, Holland, and India were said to have 
made a beginning. And the earnest workers for 
temperance education felicitated themselves espe- 
cially on the fact that the Hungarian minister oi 
education has issued a serjes of circulars enjoining 
school inspectors and teachers to acquaint them- 
selves with the truth about the injurious effects of 
alcohol, to enlighten their pupils, to try to prevent 
their visiting the public houses, and to set a good 
example. The social spirit is shown by the fact 
that school authorities are directed to lend the 
school buildings for temperance meetings. 
J. A. Stewart, 
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MUSIC AS A COMMUNITY ASSET. 


(Continued from page 449.) 


a community. They lend much that is indis- 
pensable, but it is the singing citizen, young and 
old, who is left on the stage when orchestra and 
soloist are gone who remains the constant factor to 
be cherished and to be further developed. 

In writing upon this subject, I have frequently 
referred to the attention paid to the drama by the 
peasant people of Oberammergau. Their decen- 
nial representation of the Passion -Play is not a 
single distinct effort, but it is an artistic product 
resulting from the continuous study, in their town 
theatre, of the works of the great dramatists ; con- 
sequently, the children of the town are led, as their 
natural fitness permits, into the study and observa- 
tion of dramatic work. It is not to be wondered at, 
with its constant practice, and with its faithful de- 
votion to histrionic art, that this Bavarian village 
is able to attract auditors and spectators from all 
parts of the civilized world. 

This single illustration points out to us that the 
moment the fact becomes fixed in the mind, even 
of one man, that a community possesses an artistic 
possibility which may be applied in a broad com- 
munistic sense, the thing begins to shape itself. 

With us, therefore, the beginning of our national 
music depends purely upon the presence in every 
community of a man who realizes that there is 
latent capability in the people, and who, further, 
realizes that the development of this capability 
must begin in years of childhood, and be continued 
in years of manhood. 

The people’s singing classes, as originated and 
developed by Dr. Frank Damrosch, are an abso- 
lute necessity to every city, town, and hamlet. The 
far-seeing man who can gather together the chil- 
dren and citizens of a locality, and teach them by 
patient practice to study and to perform beautifully 
a great masterpiece of music, has become, to say 
the least, as valuable to his fellow man as the 
selectman or overseer of the poor. 

Music in school has, therefore, a broader mean- 
ing for us. It is more than mere material for 
schoolroom practice. It is a possession, the 


national value of which is yet to be known. In 


school years music should provide the child with 
three things—mastery of the written language, re- 
sponsiveness to its meaning, and an increased de- 
sire and capacity to interpret the great master 
works. Music literature is a domain the extent of 
whose beauty is not even dimly realized by one 
who has not the open sesame to the domain. This 
open sesame is personal power to interpret music 
with the score in hand. The child must attain this 
power in early life, and on the day he leaves school 
the golden thread of his interest must not be 
snapped, but it must be knotted the more firmly 
by. some one who will continue to keep the child a 
singing citizen. 

In no small degree is it interesting to note how 
quickly a community becomes distinctive, and in- 
cidentally, well known, the moment one arises in 
it who believes in its inherent art capacity, and be- 
gins to make good his faith in works. Of untold 
value are such activities as those of Dr. Frank 
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Damrosch of New York, of Dr. Dann of Ithaca, of 
Mr. Aiken of Cincinnati, of Mr. Rice of Worces- 
ter, of Mr. Shepard of Orange, N. J., and many 
others well deserving mention here, who conceive 
that a community will become musical in propor- 
tion as its singing love for music is fostered and 
developed. As to the value of this activity, and of 
its contribution to community life, no word of 
argument is necessary. The devotion of thought 
and of time on the part of those members of a 
community who participate in the production of a 
masterpiece like “The Messiah,” the mental train- 
ing they receive, the heart warming that arises in 
them at knowing more intimately the great com- 
poser’s thought—all these experiences are units of 
great value, a value we are unable to state in con- 
crete terms. The experience they receive makes 
for the higher social life, for purer thought, for 
devotion to affairs not exclusively commercial, con- 
sequently, for the idealization of social conditions, 
and for an increase of the individual. 

Few educational activities make more directly 
for the higher social life than music if it be carried 
over into the doings of after-school life. To de- 
velop the artistic effort latent in the People’s 
Choral Union idea not only serves to distinguish 
the singer, but it brings a distinguished pleasure to 
all the people of the community. The Choral 
Union finds its reservoir of supply in the mighty 
stream of children which like a river flows into life 
between the walls of our schoolrooms. It is to 
them that power and right conception must be 
early imparted, and it must be imparted to them in 
the faith we have in the greater application. 
These early years must not be squandered in inde- 
cision, nor spent in striving to encourage worship 
at altars erected to false gods. 

May we be forever awake to the evil of idleness, 
untruth, and insincerity of purpose in our school 
music; and may we be forever aware of the great 
significance of all small beginnings. 

IS THIS ARRAIGNMENT JUST? 

“I suppose a large portion of your business is due to 
the infiux of school teachers on their summer jaunts?” 
said the writer to a shrewd, wide-awake hotel keeper in 
the Land of Evangeline. 

“No, our house is open all the year, and we are usually 
kept busy looking after our regular guests.” 

“Pardon, madam, but somebody reaps profit from 
boarding and lodging the stream of visiting teachers 
which pours into this village. If you desired some of the 
patronage, you would enlarge your hotel and bid for it.” 

“Frankly, sir, we do not want schoolmarms.” 

“Ts that so?” replied the questioner, surprised that an 
intelligent landlady should speak so disparagingly about 
persons generally classed among the best in the com- 
munity. When asked the reason for this attitude, she 
replied:—- 

“Well, schoolmarms do not travel. When they come 
here they act as if they had never been away from home 
before. Nothing is satisfactory, and they want five times 
the attention for which they are charged.” 

J. H. Rohrbach, 
Principal Glenwood School, Philadelphia. 

E. W. Arkansas: I find the Journal of Education 
a great help in my school work. 
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THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


[Continued from page 447.) 


famine and pestilence. In all the colonies occasional 
Thanksgivings were observed for several hundred 
years. These were all preliminary to the general ob- 
servance of national Thanksgiving, which did not take 
place until the close of the eighteenth century. 


SINGING—“Praise God,” by Edward Everett Hale. 
Tune: “Old Hundred.” 

“Praise God for wheat so white and sweet, of which to 
make our bread! 

Praise God for yellow corn, with which his waiting 
world is fed! 

Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl, He gave to man 
for food! 

Praise God for every creature which he made and called 
it good! 

Praise God for winter's store of ice! Praise God for 
summer's heat! 

Praise God for fruit-tree bearing seed: “To you it is for 
meat!” 

Praise God for all the bounty by which the world is 
fed! 

Praise God His children all, to whom He gives their 
daily bread! 


EXERCISE—“The Observance of Thanksgiving” (for 
four boys).— 

First boy.—The very first Thanksgiving day in 
America, ’way back in 1621, was not observed in Novem- 
ber. Governor Bradford appointed December 13 of that 
year. Thursday was chosen by the Pilgrims because it 
was midweek “lecture day,” and as Thanksgiving at the 

cinning was chiefiy a religious observance the Pil- 
grims naturally took one of the days of their church ¢cal- 
endar. Thursday was then spelled Thorsday. Very 
often, before the matter was finally settled, Sundays 
were appointed for Thanksgiving days. Now it is al- 
ways Thursday—the last Thursday in November. 

Second boy.—-Thanksgiving has always been popular. 
The Pilgrims, "way back in the seventeenth century, were 
first to commence to observe it every sear. During the 
war of the Revolution Thanksgivings were a_ regular 
thing. In those gloomy days, when it seems as if there 
could have been little to be thankful for, the continental 
congress issued an annual Thanksgiving proclamation 
from 1775 to 1782. At the close of the war there was 
no further call for Thanksgiving until in 1789, when 
President Washington, by request of congress, recom- 
mended a day of thanksgiving to be observed in honor 
of the adoption of the constitution. That was the real 
beginning of Thanksgiving as a national holiday. 

Third boy.—Although we call it so, Thanksgiving is 
not really a national holiday. The President’s procla- 
mation only recommends that the people observe the 
day with proper ceremony. It is a legal holiday in 
those states only which provide for its legality by spe- 
cial statutes—and that is in all the states of the union. 
Each governor of each state makes his own proclama- 
tion to the people. 

Fourth boy.—Feasting and good cheer have always 
been a part of the Thanksgiving celebration. In colo- 
nial times huge logs burned in the big open fireplace, 
and the turkey roasted over the open blaze on an iron 
teakettle hung on the crane. The brown bread was 
lifted with a wooden shovel from the well-swept floor of 
a brick oven. The loug table was loaded with good 
things. The best blue dishes were brought out. And 
they had as happy a time and as much cause for thank- 
fulness over the progress of the country as we do to- 
day. 

RECITATION—“Thanksgiving Day,’ Lydia Maria 

Child. 
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RECITATION—“Thanksgiving Proclamations” (by @ 
girl).— 
Among the earliest Thanksgiving day proclamations 

of which we have a printed copy was that made a cen- 

tury before the Revolutionary war. It was the town 
council at Charlestown, Mass., that made this historic 
proclamation in which November 29, 1676, was set apart 
for public thanksgiving. 

The ministers used to make the proclamations, and 
indeed they often appointed the day for the observance, 

But at the close of the seventeenth century this power 

became vested in the governors of the colonies and not 

in the ministers. General Washington issued the first 
national proclamation in October, 1789. He issued an- 
other in January, 1795. President Adams followed his 
example in 1798. TYhere was no regular time for issu- 
ing proclamations until after Lincoln’s administration. 

Lincoln issued about a dozen proclamations. Congress 

made Thanksgiving a legal holiday in 1870, and presi- 

dents ever since, as well as all the governors, have an- 


nually issued proclamations for our great harvest-time 
festival. 


SELECTION—“Give Thanks” (for three girls, each re- 
citing two verses).— . 
“We should be thankful every hour, 
But custom duty far outranks; 
Therefore is fixed this happy day 
On which we, all of us, give thanks. 


“We're thankful for Thanksgiving day, 
To remind us of the good we've gained; 

We're thankful that the sun has shone; 
We're thankful, too, that it has rained. 


“We're thankful for our meat and drink, 
And products from a hundred fields, 
We're thankful for our mines and stores, 

And everything the factory yields. 


“We're thankful that no hungry hordes 
Nor starving poor may want for bread, 
A thousand hands will reach to give 
And none should lack through fear or dread. 


“We're thankful for the great, brave hearts 
That hold our nation firm and strong; 

We're thankful for the power for good— 
The will to overthrow the wrong. | 


“A country we of whole-souled folks, 
Folks that are glad to work and pray; 
The only people known to keep 
An annual Thanksgiving day.” 


THANKSGIVING GIFTS—(For two girls). (This may 
be introduced as a reception to gifts of fruit, Thanks- 
giving dinners by the children for needy families.) 
[Enter Thanksgiving, a girl in white with sheaf of 

wheat and decorations of autumn leaves, and America, 

a tall girl carrying a flag and wearing a gown of red, 

white, and blue stripes. They take places beside a 

large table.) 

Thanksgiving.—Once again, ‘America, the harvest 
time is come and the season of great rejoicing is here. 
Gladness reigns and there is generous impulse towards 
those in want. 

[A tramping is heard. A procession of children en- 
ters. Each carries a donation. ] 

Thanksgiving.—Here they come, the blessed givers. 


They are not content to have enough for themselves, . 


but wish to make others happy by sharing with them. 
(The children each advance and lay their contributions 

on Thanksgiving’s table while a march is played, At 

the close they form a group around Thanksgiving and 

America.) 

America recites “Thanksgiving in the Land of Plenty.”— 
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“To all the poor of all the earth 
In every clime and place, 

Of every color, age, and tongue, 
Of every creed and race, 

Who suffer famine’s cruel scourge, 
America gives greeting, 

And bids them this Thanksgiving day 
To come enjoy good eating. 


“Her table with its viands rare 
Extends from coast to coast, 

The cattle on a thousand hills 
Supply the steak and roast. 

Her crystal rivers teem with fish, 
Her woods are full of nuts, 

And streams of amber nectar fow 
From all the cider butts. 


BOOK TABLE. 


BEGINNERS’ GREEK BOOK. By Allen Rogers Ken- 
ner, Phillips Andover, and Herbert Weir Smyth, Ph. 
D., Harvard University. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 389 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is an unusually good book for beginners in 
Greek. It is a great combination to get a professor of 
Harvard and of Phillips Andover Academy together in 
making such a book as this. Of course it contains all 
the grammar needed in the first year of Greek, but 
what is more significant, it contains little more than 
that. It does not eliminate the larger Greek grammar 
which will be needed when they come to study the Ana- 
basis and Homer. It is highly important, however, in 
the view of many present-day teachers of Greek that 
students should be able to get at the grammar that 
they need without being lost in the labyrinth of gram- 
mar that they will not need for a long time and they 
ean readily grasp when they need it. The selections of 
exercises and lesson work have been made with great 
discretion so that a class will get the maximum of 
power with the language in the year. 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY. By Charles Fletcher 
Dole, author of “The Coming People,” and president 
of the Twentieth Century Club, Boston. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 435 pp. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25, net. Postage, 10 cents additional. 

Mr. Dole is a rare man in thought and expression, in 
conviction and courage, in purpose and intensity. His 
“The Coming People” was a charming book, as influen- 
tial as it was interesting, and the new book, wider in its 
appeal, is even more important than its forerunner. The 
democratic or popular form of government is still on 
trial before the world. There are many critics who say 
it cannot survive its perils within and enemies without. 
Its friends perhaps have never faced more difficult prob- 
lems than those confronting it to-day; nor have they had 
so much reason to hope for success. The present work 
is a hopeful, broad-minded consideration of some of the 
more important of these problems. The titles of some 
of the chapters will show the significance of the work: 
“What is Government?” “Suffrage,” “The Treatment of 
Crime,” “Pauperism,” “Majority Rule,” “The Party 
System,” “Imperialism,” “Labor Unions,” and “Anarchy 
and Socialism.” In the light of the great waves of re- 
form which have been sweeping over the country, and 
of the widespread desire for purer and wiser adminis- 
tration, this work is especially timely. 


IN EASTERN WONDERLANDS. By Charlotte Chaffee 


Gibson. Illustrated from photographs. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown, & Co. Cloth. 197 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The thirty-seven full-page pictures of interesting 


scenes in home, shop, and street in Honolulu, Tokio, 
Nikko, Kioto, China, Ceylon, India, in the Himalaya 
mountains, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, 
Jeypore, Bombay, Egypt, Luxor, and Karnok make an 
invaluable contribution to our knowledge of the Bastern 
world. The descriptive work is as clear, attractive, and 
illuminating as the pictures, as true to life as the photo- 
graphs. Every pupil should read this book in connection 
with his geography. It gives a better idea of those lands 
than ali the school geographies combined can give. The 
time has come for the universal supplementing of text- 
books— which should be merely books of text—with beau- 
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“Her pumpkins are the biggest ones 
That ever graced a field, 

Her wheat and corn and orchard trees 
Enormous in their yield. 

* Her vineyards in the autumn suns 

Have never failed to thrive, 

And there’s a turkey in the coop 
For every soul alive. 


“She is the hostess of the world, 
Her hospitality 

Is known on every mountain top 
And praised on every sea. 

To feed the hungry universe 
Lo! she is fully able 

With but the crumbs that yearly fall 
From her Thanksgiving table.” 


tifully illustrated and graphically written books upon the 
essentials. This is the first book I have seen that covers 
the whole of the FRastern world in one comprehensive 
scheme. 


PRIMARY SONG BOOK. By T. B. Weaver and Laura 
R. Smith. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Boards, 
95 pp. 72 songs. Price, 30 cents. 

It is interesting to find a book that is wholly new as 
is this “Primary Song Book.” Here are _ seventy-two 
songs in which both the words and the music are writ- 
ten for this special book, so that neither teacher nor pu- 
pils have wearied of them. They are neither adopted 
nor adapted but are created for the occasion; both verse 
and song are created for this place. Both Miss Smith 
and Mr. Weaver have put their heart into this work. 
They say in their preface:— 

“The authors have strung a few pearls of truth and 
tenderness on simple melodies that the toiler’s task may 
seem lighter while school duties press so heavily upon 
hearts of sympathy and love and willing hands grow 
weary in offices of instruction.” They suggest that the 
poems be studied and memorized before the melody is 
learned and that even a full interpretation of the word 
picture should be secured, and ‘illustrated on the black- 
board or described in story before the singing of the 
song. Here are the titles of several of the songs: 
“A Little Nut’s Dream,’ “A Memorial Song,” “A Sailor 
joy’s Dream,” “A Secret,” “Child’s Gifts,” “Christmas 
Secrets,” “Color Fairies,’ “Day Song,” “Don’t Give Up,” 
“Down in Old Virginia,” “First Snow Storm,” “How the 
Birds Learn to Fly,” “Jack-o’-Lantern,” “Jolly Little 
Eskimo,” ‘“IKXatydid,’ “Little Birds,’ “Little Blue Bon- 
net,” “Little Boy Blue,’ “Looking for Santa Claus,” 
“Off to School,’ “Pussy Willow,” “Robin's Nest,” “‘Santa 
Claus Song,” “Song of the Engine,” “Song of the 
Leaves,” “Song of the Scythe,” “Spring is Peeping,” 
“Sweet Summer, Good-by,” “The Birds’ Lullaby,” “The 
Blacksmith,” “The Bugaboo Man,” ‘The Busy Bees,” 
“The Corn Song,” “The Garden Swing,’ ‘The Little 
Child Breeze,” “The Littlest Soldier Boy,” “The Mill 
Wheel,” “The Playful Snowflakes,” “The Popcorn 
Man,” “The Robin,” “The Sailor,’ “The Wise Old Owl,” 
“The Zu-Zu Band,’ “Three Little Trees,” “Timid Little 
Maidens from Japan,” “Valentine Song,” “Wise Little 
Man from Japan,” “Work and Play.” 


BRAIN AND PERSONALITY; OR, THE PHYSICAL 
RELATION OF THE BRAIN TO THE MIND. By 
William Hanna Thomson, M. D., LL. D. New (York: 
ee Mead & Co. Cloth. Gilt top. 320 pp. Price, 

-20. 

Whoever makes a distinct contribution to the relation 
of the brain to thie mind places the school people, and 
thereby all people, under obligation to him. More and 
more education is drifting away from the long-time 
metaphysics toward science, and the sanity of the new 
movement will depend largely upon the reliability of the 
scientific information upon which the new pedagogy 
rests. Hence the importance of this book whose object 
is to acquaint the general reader with the remarkable 
discoveries of modern physiological science of the spe- 
cific relations of certain areas on the surface of the brain 
to special mental functions. One of the first results of 
these discoveries is to impart an entirely new aspect to 
the important subject of education. Dr. Thomson also 


points out the direct bearing of these now scientifically 
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demonstrated facts upon the great question, whether 
the brain is the source of thought or instead the instru- 
ment of the thinker, just as the hand is. It has been the 
aim of the author, both to steer clear of technical terms 
as far as possible, and equally so from all metaphysical 
discussions, for the subject deals only with a thing of 
physics—the brain. 


FREUSSEN’S GRAVELOTTE. Edited and annotated by 
Professor Otto Heller, Washington University, St. 
Louis. Boston: Ginn & Co. Flexible cloth. 87 pp. 
List price, 25 cents. 

Freussen is a very able German novelist, who published 
a work in 1901 entitled “Jorn Uhl,” a bit of fiction that 
had a remarkable run in Germany. ‘“Gravelotte” is 
Chapter XIV. of this novel, and describes in most graphic 
language the part taken by the leading figure in that 
truly terrible battle. The book is designed by its editor 
for third year reading in German in high schools, and 
second or third year reading in colleges. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY JUVENILES. THE TENT- 
ING OF THE TILLICUMS. By Herbert Bashford. 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 200 pp. Cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 

MEG AND THE OTHERS. By Harriet T. Comstock. 
Illustrated by M. P. O’Malley. Cloth. 150 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

JOBY AT THE FAIR. By James Otis. Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. Cloth. 190 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Tenting of the Tillicums’—It was in the days 
when Tacoma was still a village that four boys calling 
themselves “Tillicums” (an Indian word for friends) 
set forth across Puget sound in a row-boat well stocked 
with supplies. Altogether their outing was strenuous 
enough to arouse even the most jaded. Mr. Copeland’s 
drawings of animals and camp scenes are faithful and 
spirited. 

“Meg and the Others” is the tale of a little girl of the 
long ago, her playmates and her adventures, as they 
were related to two other little girls by their grand- 
mother. Meg was the name of the old-fashioned child, 
and she was subject te most of the failings of present- 
day, happy, healthy, adventurous young folks. Then 
there was a boy, who was very much in evidence; and, 
lastly, another girl, who wore very fine clothes and lived 
quite near by—for those days. Among them, the trio 
managed to keep things lively. 

“Joey at the Fair’ is a story of New England farm 
life of the present day, and is full of action. Joey is a 
farm lad in his early “teens,” whose chief ambition, 
when the story opens, is to take a calf of his own raising 
to the county fair and win the blue ribbon. His father is 
willing that he should try, and so the calf is duly taken 
to the fair. But meanwhile some disturbing elements 
arise. A city cousin comes out to the farm on a visit, 
and from the day of his arrival everything goes wrong. 
The cousin has a lofty contempt of country ways and a 
fine disregard for other people’s comfort. Between two 
boys so different there is bound to be a clash, and it is 
precipitated at the fair by the scheming and unscrupu- 
lous cousin. The artist’s drawings are more than usually 
good. 


QUENTIN DURWARD. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Edited by L. M. Munger, with biographical introduc- 
Like every book in the Riverside Literature. series, 
3oston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 460 pp. 
Price, 60 cents postpaid. 

Like every book in the Riverside Literature series, 
Scott's “Quentin Durward” has all the setting, biographi- 
cal and otherwise, that a student or reader can wish. 
Besides it has a good type and is of a size, weight, and 
form to make it exceedingly handy. Even if one has an 
elegant set of Scott, it is worth his while to buy this to 
read because of its convenience, and with a volume like 
this at this price no one has an excuse for not having all 
the masterpieces that are put out in this series. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH VERSE. By Chariton 
M. Lewis. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth, in 
giit. 143 pp. 

I have enjoyed no book more in many months than I 
have this, and vet there seems to be no way of saying 
how much or why. It gives material assistance in clari- 
fying the roiled condition of metres by translating the 
complicated detail into such simple fundamental princi- 
ples as to develop a satisfactory sympathetic apprecia- 
tion. Rhythm and metre become at once classic and 
simple. 
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Composition Through Life and Literature 


A teacher’s manual for use in the Secondary 
Schools. By George F. Paul, Peoria High 
School, Peoria, Il. Hundreds of suggestions 
to teachers, Themes based on Historical and 
Literary Subjects. Ten Minute Exercises, Plots 
for Developments, Descriptive Sketches, News- 
paper Work, etc., ete. 


A very large and varied class of subjects for 
school composition, 


OPINIONS 


“Your manual contains many of the latest and 
most successful methods of teaching language and 
will be of great help to high school teachers.” 
—Woodford D. Anderson, Girls’ Technical High 
School of New York. 


* Your plan evidently is the ‘ Learn-to-do’ one 
and in that respect has our hearty approval.” 
—From a prominent Commercial School, 


“Tt is unique and full of common sense, which 
is, after all, the true criterion of all Pedagogy. It 
also appeals strongly to the average healthy Amer- 
ican boy and girl.”’—Irwin Billman, Fulton, Illinois 
Military Academy. 


Cloth. New Edition. Illustrated. 112 pp. Price, 30 cents 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY . .. Chicago 


The book is not only a delight, but a comfort, because 
Mr. Lewis says many things that I rejoice to have said, 
that I would not have had the courage to say, as, for 
instance, that riming robin with sobbin’ is “slipshod vul- 
garity’”; that Mrs. Browning makes some of her tender- 


est verses hideous by riming enter and yenture, suitor 
and future. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Contagious Diseases of Children.””’ By George Ellsworth 
Johnson. Boston: J. L. Hammett Company. 

“Melodic Music Series.” By Frederic H. Ripley 
Thomas Tapper. (Four Readers)—Morey’s Outlines 
Ancient Histury.”” By W. C. Morey. Price, $1.50. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“Animai Serials.’’ By E. Warde Blaisdell. Price, $1.00. 
—‘Swinburne’s Poems.”” Selected and edited Arthur 
Beatty. Price, 35 cents.—“‘Great Riches.’’ By arles W. 
Eliot. Price, 7 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Bonny Prince."’ By Marion Sewell. Price, 35 ‘cents.— 
“Travels of a Water Drop and Qthers.” By Mrs. J. E. Mor- 
tis. Price, 35 cents.—‘‘Composition Through Life and Litera- 
ture.’’ By George F. Paul. Price, 30 cents.—-‘Prima 
Song Book.” By Smith and Weaver. Price, 30 cents. Chi- 
cago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“Old Home Day at Hazelton.’””’ By A. G. Plympton. Price, 
$1.25.—‘‘Elinor’s College Career.’’ By Julia A. Schwarts. 
Price, $1.50.—‘‘An Express of ’'76."" By Lindley Murray 
Hubbard. “The Silver Crown.” By Laura E. Rie 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Practical Business Arithmetic.’””’ By John H. Moore and 
George W. Miner. Price, $1.00.—“A Third Reader.” By F. 
E. Blodgett and A. B. Blodgett. Price, 45 cents.—‘‘Monl, 
the Goat Boy.” By Johanna Spyri. Translated by E. F. 
King. Price, 40 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“An Introduction to the English Historians,.”’ By Charles 
A. Beard. Price, $1.60.—‘*The Washington Word List By 
William E. Chancellor. Price, 20 cents. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“The Nervous System of Vertebrates.”” By J. B. John- 
ston. Price, $3.00. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston & Co. 

“Premieres Notions de Vocabulaire et de Lecture.” By 
J. E. Pichon. Oxford: University Press. ¢ 

“Botanical Note Book.” Prepared by W. W. Bailey. 
Providence, R. I.: Preston & Rounds. 

“Ribot’s Essay on the Creative Imagination.’’ Translated 
by A. H. N. Baron.—‘‘Mach’s and Geometry.” Trans- 
lated by T. J. McCormack. icago: Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. 

“A History of Higher Education in America.”” By Charles 
~ Thwing. Cloth. Price, $3.00. New York: D. Appleton & 


O. 
“The Elements of Physics.” By S. E. Coleman. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo! 
authoritie: in every state in the Union. To be 
available, tnese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston. 

October 25, 26, 27: Forty-fourth Uni- 
versity convocation of the state of 
New York, Albany. 

October 26: Hampshire County, Mas- 
sachusetts, Teachers’ Association 
Ware. 

October 26: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


November 2: Hssex County (Massa- 


chusetts) Teachers’ Association, 
Peabody. 
November 2: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester. 


November 9: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 


November 9: Berkshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Pittsfield. 


November 16, 17: New Hampshire 
tion of Academy Teachers, 

Tilton. 
November 30-December 1: Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


November 30, December 1 and 2: 
Social Education Congress, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. 


April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

December 26-29: American Historical 
Association, American Economic 
Association, American Political] 
Science Association, American So- 
ciological Society, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. The New Hamp- 
shire State Teachers’ Association 
held a two-days’ session here October 
19, 20. The following officers were 
elected: President, Leslie L. Cleve- 
land of Keene; vice-president, Willis 
O. Smith of Lancaster; secretary, 
Clara E. Upton of Nashua; treasurer, 
Robert J. Sisk of Dover. , Addresses 
were delivered by Arthur L. Call, 
principal of the Second North school 
of Hartford, Conn., on “Social Func- 
tions of the Public Schools,” and by 
William C. Bates, superintendent of 
schools of Cambridge, Mass., “Pupils 
in the Upper End of the Class.” 


VERMONT. 


WOODSTOCK. Mrs. Frederick 
8. Billings of this town has supported 
this past summer a manual training 
school conducted by Mr. Wallstrom 
of the Felix Adler school in New 
York. She took an old carpenter’s 
shop, had it fitted up with benches, 
and Mr. Wallstrom had both day and 
evening classes all summer. Quite a 
number of boys who had worked on 
the farm all day came in and did 
good work all the evening, and some 
farm boys came in for the entire 
work, 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in 
the Ford building, Ashburton Place, 
November 2, Among the speakers 
will be President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth, President Charles McKenny 
of the Wisconsin State normal school, 
Milwaukee, Professor F. A. Barbour 
of the Michigan State Normal college, 
Ypsilanti, and Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 
director of physical training of the 
schools of New York city. The offi- 
cers of the association are: President, 
Frank E. Parlin, Quincy; secretary, 
Ethel Rinn, Dedham; treasurer, Em- 
erson Rice, Hyde Park. 

The following program has been 
arranged :— 

9.30—Devotional exercises, sing- 
ing by the Schubert male quartette, 
appointment of committees, singing 
by the quartette. 

9.45—Address, Dr. W. J. Tucker, 
president of Dartmouth College; 
Singing by the quartette. 

10.45—"The Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild,” Benjamin C. Gregory, super- 
intendent of schools, Chelsea; singing 
by the quartette. 

11.00—“Ideals Underlying the 
Course of Study,” Charles McKenny, 
A. M., president of Wisconsin State 
normal school, Milwaukee. 

2.00—Singing by the Schubert male 
quartette, reports of committees, 
election of officers, singing by the 
quartette. 

2.30—“Some Heresies about School 
Gymnastics,” Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 
director of physical training, New 
York; singing by quartet. 

3.15—“Can Literature be Taught?’ 
Professor Florus A. Barbour, English 
department, Michigan Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti. 

Over 125 educators gathered in 
Huntington hall of the Institute of 
Technology October 12 and 13 for 
the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools. 
President William DeWitt Hyde of 
Bowdoin College and of the associa- 
tion presided. President Tucker of 
Dartmouth spoke on ‘Small versus 
Large Colleges,” favoring the latter. 
The discussion was shared by D. §S. 
Sanford, headmaster of the Sandford 
school; Dean L. R. Briggs of Har- 
vard, Professor William MacDonald 
of Brown, Professor Charles E. Fay 
of Tufts, Mary E. Wooley, president 
of Mt. Holyoke University; Professor 
E. H. Hall of Harvard, Dr. H. §. 
Pritchett of Technology, and James 
P. Munroe of the Social Educational 
Club. At the evening session Profes- 
sor Andrew F. West, dean of Prince- 
ton, spoke on the tutorial system, 
outlining the work at Princeton. The 
plan has been to divide the students 
into groups of four, each group being 
under” a preceptor. Superintendent 
F. E. Spaulding told how Newton put 
backward pupils under a special stu- 
dent. 

The Teachers’ Geography Club, 
composed of teachers of Boston and 
vicinity, met October 17 at the Horace 
Mann school, when Philip Emerson 
of Lynn and W. C. Moore of the Sa- 
lem normal school gave an illustrated 
talk on the use of the stereoscope in 
schools. At the next meeting, which 
will take place on November 7, Dr. J. 
Gulliver of New York, formerly of St. 
Mark’s school, Southboro, will*give a 
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talk on “The Geography of Greater 
Boston.” 

The executive committee of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy has made public the fact that Dr, 
Andrew Fleming West of Princeton 
has been formally invited to accept 
the presidency of the institute as the 
successor of Dr. Pritchett. This ap- 
pointment of the executive commit- 
tee is, of course, subject to confirma- 
tion by the entire corporation of the 
institute. Dr. West is well known in 
college and university circles, and 
has been since 1883 professor of 
Latin at Princeton, and since 190] 
dean of the graduate school of that 
university. He is a graduate of 
Princeton, of the class of 1874, and 
has the degree of doctor of literature 
from Oxford university. Dr. West is 
the author of a number of books on 
classical education and has published 
also a number of interesting and val- 
uable papers concerning current edu- 
cational topics. He is a speaker and 
writer of force and vigor, and has in 
him the qualities of successful leader- 
ship. While not directly connected 
with the teaching of applied science, 
he has been in close touch with the 
scientific school of Princeton and 
with the scientific men who direct it. 
Dr. West is a man of fine presence 
and of most attractive personality, 
and should he come to Tech there is 
every reason to believe that he would 
make a president most acceptable to 
corporation, faculty, alumni, and the 
public. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club met, at the Hotel Brunswick 
October 20. President Maurice P, 
White presided, and about 120 mem- 
bers were present. The secretary 
and treasurer, Herbert L. Morse, 
reported 313 members and a balance 
of $280 in the treasury. Resolutions 
were passed on the death of Head 
Master Granville S. Webster of the 
Eliot schoo] ‘at East Milton on July 
21, 1906. The guests were: Physical 
Director G. W. Ehler of Cleveland, 
O., and Superintendent of Schools L 
W. Carr of Dayton, O. The officers 
elected were: President, D. W. ‘Aber- 
crombie, Worcester Academy; vice- 
presidents, Joshua A. M. Dill of Bos- 
ton: Eugene D. Russell of Lynn; Ar- 
thur C. Boyden of Bridgewater; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Herbert L. 
Morse of West Roxbury. | 

SHERWIN-HYDE SCHOOLS. The 
Sherwin-Hyde Parental Association, 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews presi- 
dent, is one of the useful organiza- 
tions of the city. It has the personal 
interest and support of the promi- 
nent educational men and women of 
the city, notably of David A. Ellis of 
the school board. 

BROOKLINE. It is a misfortune 
to Brookline educationally to have 
Professor W. T. Sedgwick resign 
from the school board. He has heen 
of inealeulable service to the city. 

NEW BEDFORD. The school 
board has under advisement the 
elimination of the fraternities from 
the high school. The sentiment is 
unanimously against it. 

There is to be an elegant new high 
school building on the Morgan lot, 
and eight architects have competed 
for the privilege of directing the 
building. The plans were all placed 
on exhibition in the city hall for 
general inspection. There has never 
been so much public interest in any 
educational event as in the proposed 
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new high school building, which is to 
cost $350,000, and will be equal to 
anything in the country. 

Charles S. Chapin of Providence, 
principal of the Rhode Island normal 
school, is expert adviser of the 
building committee. 

Superintendent W. E. Hatch has 
returned from his extended visit to 
Europe, and has re-entered upon his 
work enthusiastically. 

The teachers were not permitted 
to close their schools for the County 
Association. 

ORANGE. The annual meeting 
of the Franklin County Teachers’ 
Association was held here October 
19, there being over 250 teachers and 
superintendents present. President 
Allen C. Cummings of Orange pre- 
sided. There was an address by 
Superintendent George IL. Aldrich, 
Brookline, on “A Teacher’s Obliga- 
tion to Himself.” Miss Nellie B. 
Allen of the Fitchburg normal school 
spoke on “Geography,” and Superin- 
tendent Aldrich again spoke on 
“Character and Competence.” The 
last address was delivered by Pro- 
fesso#’ Everett Kimball of Smith 
College on “Methods of Teaching 
History in the High School.” The 
afternoon address was by Superin- 
tendent William C. Bates of Cam- 
bridge, who talked on “Trouble.” 
The officers elected are: President, 
J. W. Chester, Turner’s Falls; vice- 
presidents, C. H. Boyden, Deerfield; 
Mrs. M. Taylor, Orange; Miss Lila 
Cillotson, Greenfield; secretary, Miss 
Florence L. Bemis, Shelburne Falls; 
treasurer, William Smith, Greenfield; 
executive committee, F. P. Davison, 
Montague; Miss Harriet R. Pease, 
Greenfield; Mrs. Cora Stearns, ‘Wen- 
dell; delegate to state association, 
Edward Dixon, Orange. 


WORCESTER. Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, president of Clark University, 
has returned from a summer’s trip 
through Europe. He _ represented 
Clark University at the 400th anni- 
versary celebration of the University 
of Aberdeen, Scotland, where he re- 
ceived the degree LL.D. He at- 
tended the famous $30,000 dinner 
given by Lord Strathcona, which was 
attended by 2,400 guests, including 
King Edward. 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Association 
was held here October 12. Dr. Fred 
Mutchler of Clark College read a pa- 
per on “The Present Status of the 
Nature Study Problem.” President 
Ixenyon L. Butterfield of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College spoke 
on “Agriculture in Education.” Then 
followed a general discussion led by 
Superintendents Frank M. Marsh of 
Fairhaven and Elmer Howard of 
Northfield. In the afternoon Secre- 
tary George H. Martin of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education 
spoke on “Recent School Legislation.” 
Principal James E. Klock of the New 
Hampshire state normal school read 
a paper on “Principles of Arithmetic 
Pedagogically Considered.” 


LYNN. The board of education 
has completed its work of raising the 
salaries of the teachers. Last year 
all salaries below the high school 
were raised. Now the sub-principals 
in the high school are to have an ulti- 
mate maximum of $1,700: after eight- 
een years of service, $1.800. Assist- 
ants. women, are to have a maximum 
of $1.100, and after eighteen years 
$1,200. The instructor in manual 
training will have a maximum of 
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Schoolrooms 


The gravi the dust question as a 


cannot afford to ignore its significance. 


lied to our schoolrooms is such that we 


Vhile great attentiou has been given to 


ventilation, very little has been given to dust, 


When it is considered how much dust is constant! 


being raised by shuffling 


feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the Ase evil in our schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from.circulating. It has 
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been proved that wherever 
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Standard Floor Dressing also 


‘rves the flooring, reduces labor, 


and saves its cost many times over. Will not evaporate. Sold by the 


barrel or in cans of 
Patent 


economical. 


We willapply without charge Standard Fl 


Testimonials an 


g capacity by dealers general! 


iler makes process of application easy and 


Dreas' 


interesti reports from medical aw 


oor img to the floor 
of one room so that rr can personally see that all we claim for it =. 


“Dust and its Dangers” g 


ladly upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


$1,700; assistants in manual training 
will have a maximum of $1,300. All 
salaries begin about $500 below the 
maximum and increase as a rule $100 
a year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The sixtieth annual meeting of the 
Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion opened in Woolsey hall Friday 
morning, October 19, with an address 
by Professor W. O. Thompson of 
Ohio Wesleyan University on “Edu- 
cational Values.” At 2 o'clock an ad- 
dress was given by Dr. William H. 
Maxwell, city superintendent of 


schools in New York, on the topic, 
“Ethics of the Teaching Profession.” 
Following the address of | President 
Thompson at the general meeting the 
teachers adjourned to various halls in 
the city for the purpose of holding 
sectional meetings, the many 
branches of school instruction being 
discussed at these meetings. These 
meetings were addressed by well 
known educators in the different 
branches of work, which include the 
intermediate, grammar, primary, kin- 
dergarften, ungraded and also art, 
music, manual training and penman- 
ship. Edwin C. Andrews, superin- 
tendent of schools in Ansonia, con- 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
ar largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
e 


in America. It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own 


in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory mer Seesions._ {Catalogue and full information 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS, 


HEADQUARTERS 
Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 


LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 
Send for catalog and state requirements 
We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 
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It is something wonderful how the demand for the Holden 
Book Covers and Repairing Material has increased. 
demand every year for over fifteen yeas is certainly remarkable, 


You can continue the old plan, transfer soiled, unsanitary books — 


Or you can adopt the “Holden 


and in good repair and save money by doing it. 


choice — it’s a free country. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 


A larger 


System ”— transfer them clean 


Take your 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary 


ducted the sectional meeting of the 
grammar department, and other de- 
partments were presided over by the 
following: Intermediate, Superintend- 
ent William P. Kelly, Willimantic; 
primary, Miss Alice E. Reynolds, 
New Haven; kindergarten, Margaret 
Cc. Laidlaw, Hartford; ungraded, 
Henry T. Burr of the state normal 
school, Willimantic; manual training, 
William ©. Holden, Hartford high 
school; art, Annie D. Hallock, who 
has the supervision of drawing and 
art in the Bridgeport schools; music, 
Professor Jepson, New Haven; pen- 
manship, Harry Houston of New 
Haven and J. C. Moody, New Brit- 
ain. At 11 o’clock the annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Public Sc..ool 
Music ‘Teachers’ Association was 
held, at which officers were elected 
and other business transacted. It is 
estimated that about 1,200 are at- 
tending the convention. In accord- 
ance with the plan adopted to-day 
the annual gathering will be held in 
two sections on the same day, one 
section meeting here and the other in 
Hartford. Thesame program will be 
followed at each section, and the 
same speakers are to appear, ad- 
dressing one section in the merning 
and the other in the afternoon. The 
officers chosen are: President, John 
R. Perkins, Danbury normal school; 
recording secretary, H. T. Mathew- 
son, Milford; corresponding secre- 
tary, S. P. Willard, Colchester; treas- 
urer, W. F. Nichols, New Haven; au- 
ditor. John G. Lewis, New Haven. 
At the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Public School Music Teach- 
ers’ Association Professor Benjamin 
Jepson was elected for the sixth con- 
secutive time president; William E. 
Brown of New Haven was elected 
vice-president, and Miss Langdon of 
Torrington secretary and treasurer. 
NORWICH. The Norwich Prin- 
cipals’ Club held its first meeting for 
this term at the Broadway school 
building on October 13. The officers 
for the coming year are: President, 
Clifton H. Hobson: vice-president, 
William G. Tarbox; secretary and 
treasurer, Alec R. MacMahon; pro- 
gram committee, Mr. 
Russell. Mr. Stanton. There was an 
informal discussion of arithmetic in 
which all the members took part. 
Mrs. Edith Bliss Le Jeune died on 
October 18. She had been the 
teacher of music in the Town Street 
school during the past seven years, 


Bishop, 


and had a large number of private 
pupils. Mrs. Le Jeune had recently 
accepted a position in the Noble In- 
stitute, Anniston, Ala. 

NORTH STONINGTON. The 
will of Henry Dwight Wheeler of 
New York leaves $100,000 for the 
Wheeler high school here, to be used 
in part also for library purposes, 
After other bequests the residue of 
the estate goes to the high school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

LAKE MOHONK. The _ twenty- 
fourth annual Lake Mohonk confer- 
ence of Friends of the Indian and 
Other Dependent Peoples was held 
here on October 17-19. Dr. Andrew 
S. Draper, New York state commis- 
sioner of education, presided, and the 
discussions dealt with the Indians 
and with condition in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii. Among the 
speakers on the’ Philippines were 
Judge Paul Chariton of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, Dr. George Was- 
burn of Manila, director of the Phil- 
ippines Civil Service: Rev. J. H. Suth- 
erland, chaplain of the Twenty-Third 
United States infantry, and Congress- 
man M, E. Driscoll of Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Hawaiian discussion included 
addresses by A. L. C. Atkinson, secre- 
tary of the territory of Hawaii; 
Judge fF. J. M. Hatch of the Hawa- 
jian supreme court, and William R. 
Castle and Theodore Richards of 
Honolulu. ‘The Porto Rican discus- 
sion was led by Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, superintendent of Philadel- 
phia, former superintendent of edu- 
cation in Porto Rico, and by Dr. Jose 
de Guzman Benitez of San Juan. 
Others who participated in the dis- 
eussion of Indian affairs were Fran- 
cis E. Leupp, commissioner of Indian 
affairs: Congressman James 8. Sher- 
man of New York, chairman of the 
house committee on Indian affairs; 
Major William A. Mercer, superin- 
tendent of the Carlisle Indian school. 


FOREIGN, 


CANADA. 
TORONTO. Dr. James L. Hughes, 
the city superintendent, and Mrs. 
Hughes were at Rochestér, N. Y., 


last week in attendance upon a large 
educational meeting, taking fou#hun- 
dred teachers from this city and vi- 
cinity with them. 


Reduced Rates. 


On and after November 1, the Bos- 
ton and Albany will sell tickets to all 
points on its lines at two cents a 
mile, which is a reduction of about 
ten per cent. For instance, from 
Boston to Albany it is reduced from 
$4.50 to $4.00; to Pittsfield from $3.40 
to $3.05; to Springfield from $2.23 to 
$2.00; to Worcester from $1.00 to 90 
cents. This signifies much to the 
traveling public and is in line with 
the tendency of the times. 


“SPELING.” 
BY CHARLES k. BARNES. 
Why can’t we hav mor simpl 
ing— 
An eze plesent, short-kut stil? 
What is the sens of us compeling 
Owr uth to bothr al the whil— 
To fus with intelectul noshuns 
Which just involv and do no gud? 
With this u just go thru the moshuns, 
And folks that cudn’t spel, tha cud. 


spel- 


*Twud help owr janiter, Mik Klance, 
Hus speling alwas lik this. 

If tha wud chang to waz les fance, 
Mik never mor wud mak a mis. 

And then the felos at the coleg, 
Tha’d never get the laf agen, 

For tha cud sok up uther noleg 
And lift thar heds lik brany men. 


We'd al be very glad and joyus, 
And quit contented with owr lot; 
Thos grat big wurds wud not anoy 
us, 
If speling rools cud be forgot. 
Owr culchur wud not be so hazy— 
Reel gratness cudn’t laf at us, 
If wurds wer bilt on plans 
crazy— 
A sistem minus frils and fus. 


les 


LIMIT SOMEWHERE. 


He—‘Before we were married )ou 
told me you would trust to my judg- 
ment in everything in the world.” 

She—“I know, but that did not 
mean that you could ask me te wear 
my last year’s hat at Easter.”—Meg- 
gendorfer Blatter. 
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be built by contract instead of by di- 
rect action of the government. A 
call has been published for proposals, 
which are to be opened on December 
12. The contract is to be for the 
complete work, and asa deposit of 
$200,000 is required for each bid, and 
a bond of $3,000,000 will be requirel 
from the contractor, only concerns of 
a good deal of courage and ample re- 
sources are likely to figure among 
the bidders. The conditions of the 
contract moreover are unusual. The 
contract will not be based on units of 
yards of excavation, but will be 
awarded to the bidder who asks the 
smallest percentage of profit upon 
expenditure. There to he 
bonuses for expediting the work and 
penalties for delay; and .as the limits 
of reasonable cost and reasonable 
time are to be fixed by a board of en- 
gineers, upon which the contractor 
will have only a minority representa- 
tion, the conditions are calculated to 
make contractors hesitate. 


SOME INDISCREET “RECOLLEC- 
TIONS.” 


Germany in particular and the rest 
of Europe in general have been set 
agog by the publication of the ‘‘Rec- 
ollections” of the late Chancellor von 
Hohenlohe. These recollections were 
given to the press by Prince Alexan- 
der von Hohenlohe, the late chancel- 
lor’s son, and either he did not take 
the trouble to edit them or he was in- 
different to their intimate disclosures 
of the character of the Kaiser and 
his infirmities of temper. The pas- 
sages which are concerned with the 
relations of the Iron Chancellor Bis- 
marck to the Kaiser and the quarrels 
which led up to the formers sum- 
mary dismissal are characterized by 
extraordinary candor and are ex- 
tremely diverting. The Kaiser is so 
annoyed by the publication of tle 
“Recollections” that he has addressed 
a sharp public rebuke to Prince Alex- 
ander for his indiscretion and has 
practically forced him to resign his 
office as district governor of Alsace. 
All of which is a prodigious adver- 
tisement for the “Recollections,” 
which can searcely be printed fast 
enough. 


RUSSIAN PEASANTS AND THE 


LAND. 


The Russian government realizes 
that the root of the disaffection 
among the peasants is the land ques- 
tion, and that if means could be 
found to satisfy their craving for 
land, they could probably be de- 
tached from the revolutionary forces, 
The government has therefore opened 
up to distribution among the peas- 
antry vast areas of crown and state 
lands, through the nfachinery of a 
Peasants’ bank, which is to finance 
the distribution by long-term pay- 
ments. It has also acquired from 
private owners 5,000,000 acres or 
more for the same purpose; and more 
recently has taken the important step 
of sanctioning the breaking up of 
great estates which have been tied 
up by entail. But whether the peas- 
ants, who have been hoping to get 
the land for nothing, will be pacified 
by an opportunity to buy it for $50 
an acre is perhaps doubtful. 


A MANLY PROTEST. 


Bx-Congressman Fleming of Geor- 
gia has published an open letter ad- 
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dressed to the white people of that 
state, protesting against such ebulli- 
tions of race hatred as that which re- 
cently occurred at Atlanta, and trac- 
ing the responsibility for that out- 
break with unflinching courage and 
plainness of speech to the Atlanta 
Georgian, Hoke Smith, Congressman 
Hardwick, and the Rey. Thomas 
Dixon, with his incendiary play, “The 
Clansmen.” Mr. Fleming calls for a 
sane diagnosis of the motives which 
prompt negroes to crimes against 
women, and those which prompt 
white mobs to indiscriminate attacks 
upon negroes, and urges the applica- 
tion of lawful and Christian reme- 
dies. Altogether, Mr. Fleming’s let- 
ter is the most hopeful utterance 
which has yet come from the welter 
of lawlessness created by the race 
troubles, and it will be of great value 
to Georgia and the South generally 
if its appeal is heeded. It is inter- 
esting, in this connection, to observe 
that a grand jury is probing the At- 
lanta horror. 


A STEP TOWARD DISARMA- 
MENT. 


Those friends of peace who hope 
for action at the approaching peace 
conference at The Hague which may 
lead to the adoption of some practi- 
cal scheme of disarmament will re- 
gard sympathetically the course of 
the present British government. To 
be sure, it was under this Liberal ad- 
ministration that the mighty Dread- 
naught was launched, but the scheme 
for new construction was materially 
cut down. - Now it is announced that 
in the interest of economy twenty 
efficient warships will be removed 
from active duty. Four battleships 
of the Majestic class will be removed 
from the Channel fleet, two of the 
same class from the Atlantic fleet, 
and two of the Formidable class 
from the Mediterranean fleet. All 
of these ships will be placed in the 
home reserve, each with the nucleus 
of a crew aboard. The entire Royal 
Sovereign class, eight fine vessels, 
and four armored cruisers will be 
placed in reserve without crews. 


IN FURRIN PARTS. 


Ye see, there was a. girrl. 
mind her name. 

Bedad, *t is one an’ all o’ thim’s the 
same! 

Whin there’s a fallin’ out ye get the 
blame! 


Don’t 


Sure, afther that, I didn’t somehow 
care 

For pigs.an’ praties, though I’d thim 
to spare; 

So off I kim away for change of air. 


I’m here, ’t is thrue, but ivrywhere I 
pass 

Me feet are wearyin’ for touch o’ 
grass. 

Yer streets ’ud wear out brogans 
made o’ brass! 


I walk an’ walk—an’ niver~ feel 
betther. 

The faces all are sthrange—I can’t 
forget her. 

An’ faith, t'was yestherday I had a 
letther! 


no 


That’s why I’m hastin’ home again 
to see 
The little pigs that know the voice o’ 
me, 
The pratie crop—an’ Judy Flaherty! 
—Aldis Dunbar, in Harper’s Bazar. 
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CENTRAL 
LINES 


“America’s Greatest Railroad 


Operating more than 12,000 miles of Rail- 
way east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincirnati 


COMPRISING THE 


New York Central & Hudson River 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Lake Ene & Western 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
Lake Ene, Alliance & Wheeling 
New York & Ottawa 
and Rutland Railroads 


Fora | of ‘‘America’s Winter Re- 
sorts,’’ send a two-cent stamp to Geor 


H. Daniels, Ma er General Advertis- 


ing Department, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK 


Joy LINE 


BOSTON (Direc 


li the Way By Water.” 
Gaede Thursday, Saturday, at 5 P.M. 
h ‘Long Island’ Sound by daylight. 
From 


FALL RIVER 


Every week day at 6.30 =. Connecting train from 
So. Terminal Station at 4.50 p.m. 


From 


PROVIDENCE 


Every week day at 6.30 p.m. Last connecting train 
from So. Terminal Station at 5.03 p.m. 
Ask for Information. 
Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2824. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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B. F. CLARK 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OOL AND COLLEGE BUR 


is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 eoyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Melodic Music Series.. Ripley & Tapper American Book Co.,Boston —— 
(Four Readers) Morey’ 8 “Outlines of ncient 

Contagious Diseases of Children.. nénteececnell Johnson J. L. Hammett Co., af 
Blaisdell T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 1.00 
Swinburne’s Poems...............- Beatty (Ed. 35 | 
Travels of a Water Drop and Others......... Moores 3 
Composition Through Life and Literature... | 
Primary Story Book.................. Smith & Weaver “ 
Old Home Day at Hazeltown................... Plympton Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Practical Business Arithmetic.....-- Moore & Miner Gino & Co. 1,00 
A Third Reader ........... --Blodgett & Blodgett ‘ 45 


An Introduction to the English Historians... Beard 


The Macmillan Co., New York 1.60 
The Washington Word List....... 


Chancellor * > -20 
The Nervous System of Vertebrates..... — Johnson P. Blakiston & Co., Phil. 3.00 
Bailey Preston & Rounds, Proy., R. I. 
Ribot’s Essay on the Creative Imagination... Baron Open Court Pub. Co., C hicago 


The Elements of Physics................... 


Coleman D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 25 
A History of Higher Education in America. . 00 


1 
Thwing D. Appleton & Co., New York 3. 


Varieties. 


“So you confess that the unfortu- 
nate young man was carried to the 
pump, and there drenched with 
water? Now, Mr. Fresh, what part 
did you take in this disagreeable af- 

fair?’ 

Undergraduate (meekly)—‘‘The left 
leg, sir.” 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


w Price-List, 


cOmMPANY West 234d St. 


New York. @ 
EB. Dept. 


120° Boylston St., Room 411 
AMONG LADIES. 


“Yes, dear, I was married last 
month. I'd like you to call on me) 
and see the pretty little flat I have.” 

.“T’ve seen him, my dear!’’—Life. | 

Mrs, Ww inslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by | 
mothers for their children w a4 
teething, with perfect success. 
soothes the child, softens the fame, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, | 
regulates the bowels, and is the best | 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, | 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal. J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


sve NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHsBuRG, Mass. 
sexes. For catal ogues address 
G. THompson, Principal. 


Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 


ASs. or both sexes. For catalogues 
Sharece the Principal, A. G. BoYpDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MABS. 


For wemen only. Especial attention is | part of the world. 
called te the new course of Household Arts. 
Fer catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Principal. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


[* order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

OF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


An important addition has just 
been made to the faculty of Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, in the ap- 
pointment of W. L. Sclater as diree- 
tor of the college museum. Mr. 
Sclater was educated at Winchester 
and Oxford, taking his M. A. degree 
in the latter place. He studied at Ox- 
ford under Professor Mosley. After 
graduation he taught for one year in 
University College, Cambridge. In 
1887 he went to India, where he acted 
for four years as deputy superintend- 
ent of the Indidn museum in Cal- 
cutta. Returning to England, he 
taught for years in Eaton College. 
He later went to South Africa, where 
for ten years he was director of the 
South African museum at Cape 
Town. After extensive traveling in 
the southern part of Africa Mr. 
Sclater came to Colorado Springs. 
He has published a series of volumes 
on the fauna of South Africa, four 


| volumes on mammals, and four on 


birds. He has also published various 
articles on biology in different Eng- 
lish, South African, and Indian jour- 
nals. 

The attendance in the several de- 
partments of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity is:.Adelbert College, 270; Col- 
lege for Women. 273:- Graduate De- 


| partment, 9; Medical College, 81; Law 


School, 130: Dental School, 67; Li- 
brary School, 49; total number, 875. 
The number of new students in each 
department is: Adelbert College, 101; 
College for Women, 111; Graduate 
Department. 6: Medical College, 17; 
Law School, 61; Dental School, 26; 
Library School, 49: total number. 26), 
of which 340 are first-year students, 
The growth of the university is indi- 
cated in the fact that in 1896-97 there 

was a total of 598 students; in 1$97- 
98, 663; 1898-99, 701: 1899-00, 717; 
1900-01, 761; 1901-02, 783; 1902-03, 
785; 1903-04, 765; 1904-05, S08; 1905- 
06, 856. 

In the new teachers’ college at Syr- 
acuse University the degree of bache- 
lor of philosophy and education will 
be given to students completing a 
three-years’ course selected from 
studies in the liberal arts college and 
one year of professional studies in the 
teachers’ college. The degree of 
bachelor of pedagogy is given to stu- 
dents taking two years of study in 
liberal arts college and two years of 


| professional studies in the teachers’ 


college. A certificate of efficiency is 
given students completing a_ two- 
years course in the college of fine 
arts and one year of professional 
studies in teachers’ college. This 
course is to prepare students for su- 
pervisors of music in public schools. 
Registration figures in Yale Univer- 
| Sity show a general increase in the 
total enrollment over last year, the 
undergraduate departments showing 
a net gain of 47, in a total of 2,248. 
In the academic freshman class the 


total of 380 is twelve less than last 


year, and in the scientific school the 
total of 348 freshmen 1s forty-four 
less, but these losses are offset by in- 
crease in other classes. Each of the 
graduate schools shows increased reg- 
istration except the divinity school. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Bandmaster Amers has no reason 
to complain of the reception Boston 
has given to himself and his band, 
while the management of Keith’s 
theatre should surely be congratu- 
lated and thanked for bringing such 
a superb organization to New Eng- 
land. The programs played this 
week have shown the band to be the 
peer of any concert band ever heara 
in this country, while the personal 
hit made by Mr. Amers has never been 
excelled by any leader.He is a born 
conductor. discipline of his 
players is perfect, and it is rare, in- 
deed, to hear any body of players, 
whether band or orchestra, respond 


to the baton with such faultless pre- | 
cision. Rarer still is the gift which | 


Mr. Amers possesses in a marked de- 
gree, of conducting gracefully. His 
every movement is expressive, and 
without indulging in anything even 
approaching gesticulation, he puts so 
much suggestion into his beat that 
merely to watch him is to see the 
music translated into motion. The 
coming week will be the last the 
band can play in Boston. as their 
tour is now all mapped out up to the 
time they sail for home. George 
Evans bids fair to make ““Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willie’ as familiar 
as his “Honey Boy” and “Good Old 
Summer-time.” He is unquestion- 
ably the most popular monologist 
who comes to Keith’s. A more sen- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


ane 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. | 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, an 

the contract was 2losed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, kussell, and Sharon Springs, N. Y., an 

Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Tichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M, Allen and Ada M. ye Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘Titus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith KE. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mar . Campion, Westbury Station; 
Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
y»ointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O.; 
Sispeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
land Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, O.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn't 
| you like to get a good place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation 
| agency. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, €,. W. RARDEEN, SYR‘C USE, N. ¥. 


DD. Ww TEACHERS” 
“ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500,  CHICAGO> 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
_esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


| address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


POINTS OF ADVANTAGE Large clientage result of twenty-two years’ experience. 
| ‘ Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 
| Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications. Year Book free 


sational act than that of the Uessens | 
has yet to be seen in this country. It | 


is simply marvelous. Will Rowers, T"® Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
the cowboy who does interesting Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
stunts with his horse and _ lariat; | and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRaTrT, Manager. 


Lynn, Faye, and Young, three bright | 

’ with good general education wanted for department work in 
girls w ho are sure to make a big PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
winning; Violet Black and her com- sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
pany in a comedietta entitled “A tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month or further 


West Point Regulation”: Josephine information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGEnCy, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


Gassman and her cute pickaninnies; 
Dave Nowlin, the versatile vocalist: 
Cherry and Bates, cycling comedians; 
the Three Mitchells, “real coon” 
singers and dancers; the Mozarts in a 
novel terpsichorean§ specialty; De 
Chunt and his educated fox terriers, 
and the kinetograph will round out 
the program. The concert to be given 
next Sunday evening is for the bene- 
fit of the Daly Industrial School for 
Destitute Children. Mrs. Langtry is 
announced as a coming attraction. 


Oftentimes a man thinks that he is 
maki»g a sound argument when it is 
nothing at all but sound.—Somerville 
Journal. 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Ray Plan By Citizenand Tribunes 
200,000 pupils now using it in the U.S. 

Specially recommended by committee of 
New York City Supts.. who carefully investi- 
gated the subject. We will maila copy of Mr. 
Ray’s Plans, containing the rules and sugges- 
tions for use, as practiced in Crerar School, 
Chicago, with sample pin, for 2ct. stamp. 

CITIZEN PIN AND SUPPLY COMPANY 

1180 Washington Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Keep Your Light- 


ningRod Up: 
I. General Teachers 
Il. Commercial Teachers 
III. Business Employment 
Free Registration in all departments ; “no posi- 


tien no pay”; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and infermation. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway New York 


701 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 15643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer be:ter opportu 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies «res: 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Wil'iems Ave. 
Washington, D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 a Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market 8t. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash.. 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimson Bk 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. iy . 


Largest and best agency inthe SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Morinus, Iowa. 


7 1 We have unequaled facilities for placing teacher 
Winship 


‘ every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Manhattan Building. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION 


October 25, 1906 


Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 


This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 


CLOTH, $1.25 


Just Published 
CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat- 
ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY’S NEW || 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. AUTUMN, 1906. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN SCHOOL 
3y J. Rose Corpy. 

The titles of the five chapters of the book are: A Plea for Literature 
in School ; Literature and the First Four Years of School Life ; Litera- 
ture and the Second Four Years of School Life ; Methods of Handling 
Literature in School; Literature and Life after the Elementary Years. 


QUENTIN DURWARD 
By Sir WALTER Scott. Edited by L. M. Munger. 
Riverside Literature Series, No. 165. (Quadruple Number.) 
Paper, 50 cents, wet; cloth, 60 cents, met. Postpaid. 

This edition is designed for school use, to meet the requirements of 
the Committee of Ten, who have placed this book upon the reading list 
for college entrance for 1906-1909. With suggestive and explanatory 
notes by Miss Munger, of the Berkeley Street School, Cambridge. 


THE BOOK OF FABLES AND FOLK STORIES 
Chosen and rewritten by Horace E. Scupper. New School Edition, 
Illustrated. r2mo. 50 cents, met. Postpaid. 

A number of attractive drawings add fresh interest to this new edition, 
which is printed from new plates, the type is larger than in previous 
editions, and the arrangement of the stories is now such that those with 
the simplest vocabulary come first. The selection and arrangement 
follow the suggestions of Mr. Charles H. Morss, Superintendent of 
Schools at Medford, Mass. 


TRUE BIRD STORIES FROM MY NOTE BOOKS 

By Otive THORNE MILLER. With 8 illustrations and colored frontis- 
piece by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Square 12mo. School Edition. 
60 cents, zet. Postpaid. 

Among the birds whose doings are described are the Goldfinch, the 
Blue Jay, the Thrush, the Robin, the Chewink, the Oriole, the Spar- 
row, the Swallow, the Crow, the Mockingbird, and the Dove. 

The book is suitable for children of about the sixth grade. 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND FRIENDLY BEASTS 


| 
| 3y Anpre FaRwett Brown. Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. School 


Illustrated. 


Edition. 50 cents, net. Postpaid. 

Miss Brown has connected many anecdotes and incidents in the 
legendary lives of saints among birds and beasts, and woven them into 
seventeen stories which cannot fail to be interesting to children. In 
point of manner they are original ; the legends which form the ground- 
work have been expanded with much skill, and they are told in good 
story-telling ’’ style. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL ARTS COLOR BOX 


Containing Six Toned Colors and Charcoal Gray 
For Use in 


HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


ALSO 


THE MUNSELL CRAYONS 
Enamel Cards, Balls, and Spheres 


for teaching 


THE MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 


Manufactured only by 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


[INCORPORATED] 


82 & 84 Washington St. | 
216 & 218 Clarendon St. { BOSTON 
COLOR AND CRAYON FACTORIES, MALDEN, RASS. 
‘ 
Send for School Arts Booklet and Crayon Circular 


Low RATES 


TO 


The West via 
Union Pacific 


From August 27 to October 31, 1906, low 
one way rates will be in effect to California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Montana, Idaho 
and Nevada. 


Superior service, unequalled equipment, 
dustless roadbed. 


For detailed information, maps, folders, 
etc., address 


W. MASSEY, N.E. F. & P.A., 
176 Washington Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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